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SAVING LIVES, AT NIGHT, IN A NEW YORK TENEMENT FIRE 
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American Efforts in the Cause of Peace. 


THE TWO most important subjects yet discussed by 

The Hague conference were introduced by American 
delegates, who added to their own and their country’s 
honor by championing the cause of international peace. 
Joseph H. Choate won a moral victory by the majority 
vote, in the committee to which it was referred, in favor 
of his proposition that henceforth the private property 
of a belligerent (not contraband of war) shall be ex- 
empt from capture at sea. To be sure, the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, in spite of the rather ex- 
cessive protestations of the present government of 
that country of its love of peace, voted against it, as 
did France, Russia, and Japan ; so that no immediate 
practical advantage was reaped by the advocates of 
the enlightened “‘free-ship’’ policy. But it is felt 
that the formal adhesion of so many Powers to the 
principle will be of service in paving the way for a 
future agreement favorable to it. 

A proposition of even greater importance in its re- 
lation to the prevention of war was brought forward 
by General Horace Porter. It was that the Powers 
should enter into an agreement to refer the validity 
of contractual claims of citizens of one country against 
the government of another to the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. Inthe clear and convincing 
speech which he delivered (speaking fluently in French 
and creating a profound impression), General Porter 
made it clear that his proposition was not intended to 
prevent a resort to armed force in the case of insults toa 
nation’s flag or diplomatic representatives, or of injury 
to resident aliens caused by unjust imprisonment, mob 
violence, or unjust confiscation of property. The 
adoption of it would, however, do away with the medi- 
zval usage which now obtains, as in the case of the 
weak South American republics and the powerful cred- 
itor nations, of enforcing the claims of speculative 
plungers by threats of bombardment, without previous 
resort to arbitration. 

If it were understood by European investors that 
they could not expect to reap enormous and illegit- 
imate profits upon their undertakings in the Latin- 
American countries through the corruption of officials 
on the one hand and the menace of a foreign occupa- 
tion to enforce the coilection of debts on the other, 
and if the South American governments knew that 
their credit and consequently the development of their 
resources depended upon their fulfillment of their con- 
tractual obligations, as determined by the world’s 
highest tribunal, a wonderful advance would have been 
made on the path of universal peace, prosperity, and 
good government. 


The Roosevelt Judges. 


N A RECENT editorial LESLIE’s WEEKLY men- 
tioned that President Roosevelt had already ap- 
pointed three judges of the Supreme Court, said there 
was a possibility that, on account of the age of cer- 
tain incumbents, he would have the appointing of three 
more before the end of his present term in March, 
1909, and added: *‘ The chances are that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be able to talk through the Supreme Court of 
the immediate future even more frequently and more 
potently than Federalism talked through the court 
during the first third of the nineteenth century through 
Adams’s appointment of John Marshall.’’ 

Several esteemed contemporaries, among them be- 
ing the Syracuse Post-Standard and the Troy Press, 
imagine that there is something portentous in the pos- 
sibility that the Supreme Court, which will have a ma- 
jority of Roosevelt appointees, will have astrong lean- 
ing toward nationalism. There is not the slightest 
danger to the independence of the States in their own 
sphere, or to the liberty of the individual, in this drift 
toward nationalism in congressional statut.:s, in presi- 
dential acts, and in judicial decisions. The country has 
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grown beyond the parochialism of Jefferson’s days. 
Old issues have taken new shapes in our time, and new 
issues have come up which were not dreamed of in his 
philosophy. Through the railway-rate regulation, the 
pure food, the meat inspection, the quarantine, and 
other acts passed by the recent Congress, the national 
government is doing things which, in theory, the States 
could do and ought to do, but which the States, 
through lack of ability or lack of disposition, have 
failed to do. Most of this legislation was incited by 
the President, but it registered the popular mood so 
completely that all these acts were passed by large 
majorities, and the Democrats were as enthusiastic in 
their favor as were the Republicans. 

Jurists as well as legislators and administrators 
share in the view that the national government will 
have to become more and more national hereafter. 
This is the popular view in the old State-sovereignty 
section, the South, as it is in the old nationalist sec- 
tion, the West. The Roosevelt Supreme Court, when 
it comes, will register the nation’s view on constitu- 
tional construction. Let our timid contemporaries 
rest easy on this point. The States will retain all the 
rights which they are either able or willing to exer- 
cise. The American people will be just as free and 
just as American as they are now. The Constitution 
will remain constitutional. 
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e 
Anthracite’s One Hundred Years. 


just a hundred years ago the little town of Plym- 

outh, Pa., made the first shipment of anthracite 
coal ever sent out from any point, and its citizens are 
arranging for a celebration of the affair. It deserves 
commemoration. The discovery that the “black 
stones ’’ would burn in agrate, that they would give out 
an intense heat, and that immense quantities of them 
could be picked up in that and in other parts of the 
State, was an event of vast consequence for Pennsy!l- 
vania and the country. It gave that State a leading 
place as a manufacturing centre, and it helped materi- 
ally to make the United States the foremost manufac- 
turing nation in the world. Practically all of the an- 
thracite coal which is found in the world is in Pennsy]- 
vania, and the production has advanced from a few 
tons in 1807 to 70,000,000 tons in 1907. Bituminous, 
or soft coal, is distributed through more than half of 
the States, but in market value the yield of anthracite 
is almost forty per cent. as great as that of the other 
variety in the aggregate. Anthracite has made Pitts- 
burgh the greatest iron- and steel-producing centre on 
the globe. 

If experts are correct, anthracite’s days are num- 
bered. Edward T. Parker, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, says that, at the present rate of con- 
sumption, the anthracite deposits will be exhausted in 
seventy-five years. Other authorities place the end 
at still nearer dates. This is a serious outlook for the 
Eastern States, where most of the.hard coal is con- 
sumed, and where, in factories as well as in residences, 
soft coal is unpopular. It is possible, however, that 
some acceptable substitutes for this fuel may be dis- 
covered or invented which will lengthen its life. The 
generating of electricity by cataracts, rapids and 
swiftly-flowing rivers may come to the rescue. Power 
in this form is being furnished by Niagara, some of 
which is transmitted a hundred miles from the falls. 
Experiments on this line are being made on the Mis- 
sissippi and other Western streams with rapid, cur- 
rents. As we view the situation to-day, the exhaus- 
tion of the anthracite supply would be a serious blow 
to the country. As the soft-coal deposits, however, 
are likely to last for several centuries, and as smoke 
consumers are abolishing the objectionable feature of 
that fuel, perhaps the loss of anthracite, when it 
comes, may not be felt. 
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Fair Play for Fairbanks. 


N COMMON with other newspaper advocates of fair 
play, the Tacoma Ledger resents what it calls ‘‘ the 
prejudiced attack on Vice-President Fairbanks,’’ re- 
cently published in New York. ‘*The animus,”’ it 
says, ‘‘ was so bitter, and the few facts contained so 
distorted, that he who runs may read the ugly spirit 
in which the article was written.”’ 

For this very reason the attack defeated its pur- 
pose, as may be seen from a brief recital of the alle- 
gations made against Mr. Fairbanks. These are chiefly 
designed to prove that the Vice-President owes his 
success in life to the favoritism of relatives who, when 
he left college, gave him easy berths at high salaries ; 
that he has invested a million dollars in newspaper 
properties to advance his political fortunes; that he 
revised the press reports of his notification of the 
Vice-presidential nomination sent out from Indianap- 
olis, and that he used his influence to secure the dis- 
missal of a Cincinnati newspaper man for having ‘‘ too 
favorably mentioned Senator Beveridge’’; that ‘‘ the 
liberal use of money ’’ and “‘ railroad influence’’ sent 
him to the Senate, and that Mr. Harriman “hurried 
to Chicago’’ in 1904 to force the nomination of Mr. 
Fairbanks as Vice-President. 

These malicious statements are disposed of by the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, which shows that the 
“high salary”’ he enjoyed as assistant attorney of 
the Peoria and Eastern Railway was $70 a month, his 
‘**wealthy uncle’’ receiving at the same time $1,500 a 
year as general manager of the road; that no “‘revis- 
ion’’ of the press reports from Indianapolis occurred, 
or could have occurred ; that the Cincinnati newspaper 
man was discharged, not at Mr. Fairbanks’s request, 
but because he had caused the publication in a Repub- 
lican newspaper of attacks upon the Republican State 
organization ; that Mr. Fairbanks does not hold stock 
in the Indianapolis News, either directly or indirectly, 
nor is he the holder of bonds of the Indianapolis Star 
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‘to the amount of $200,000,’’ or any other figure ; 
that, so far from having a million dollars ** invested 
in publicity properties in and out of Indianapolis,’’ he 
is not now and never has been worth a million dollars ; 
and that it was not at all necessary for Mr. Harriman 
to force Mr. Fairbanks’s nomination, since there was 
never any doubt of his receiving it. As the writer 
happens to know, the only question in the mind of the 
delegates was whether Mr. Fairbanks would accept 
the place. 

The Tribune expresses its belief that the article re- 
ferred to is part of a systematic campaign of vilifica- 
tion carried on in the interest of some person un- 
named ; but that any rival presidential candidate or 
his friends could think that his prospects would be ad- 
vanced by a policy of such undisguised meanness, is 
incredible. 
= 


The Plain Truth. 


“THE extravagance of Judge Ben B. Lindsay’s de- 

nunciation of Senator Simon Guggenheim, of 
Colorado, as a man who “‘ should be either sent to the 
penitentiary or hanged for the methods he used in 
securing his election’’ is to be regretted. Such in- 
temperance of speech does more harm than good. 
But the judge’s charge that Mr. Guggenheim “‘ bought 
his way into the United States Senate ’’ is too serious 
to be ignored. It makes it incumbent upon the Senator 
to explain it away if he can, more especially since this 
is not the first time it has been brought against him. 
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{7 IS reassuring to business interests to be told, semi- 
officially, that there will be no tariff-tinkering until 
after the presidential election of 1908. At a time 
when every disturbing influence is dreaded by financiers 
nothing would upset business conditions more than 
the certainty of wrangling over tariff schedules in the 
coming session of Congress. The decision reported, if 
it is carried out, will have a good effect, for it will be 
in the nature of a pledge that the Republican party, 
at the proper time, will take up the tariff and revise 
its schedules to meet present-day needs. With that 
party committed to a rational modification of the tariff, 
on the lines of protection as opposed to a destructive 
‘*revision ’’ by free-traders, the business world should 
be able to view with equanimity the prospect of the re- 
opening of the tariff discussion in the fall of next year. 
But meanwhile our Democratic friends may not be 
slow to make “‘tariff revision ’’ their war-cry in 1908 
if Bryan will permit. 
“THE BOTTOM seems to have dropped out of the 
Bryan boom in the South, the leaders of opinion 
in that section of the country having largely come to 
the conclusion that a twice-defeated candidate holding 
his erratic views is not the man to lead the Democratic 
hosts to victory in 1908. Colonel Watterson says that 
the only effect of Bryan’s springing the government- 
ownership issue was *‘ to discourage, if not to divide,’’ 
the Democracy, and that he owes an apology to his 
party for advocating the policy ; Senator-elect Bank- 
head, of Alabama, says that its adoption would mean 
the death of the nation ; and such a sterling exponent 
of Southern Democratic opinion as the Charleston 
News aid Courier, *‘ with full willingness to concede 
that he is an honest and attractive man, dowered 
bountifully with certain excellent abilities which exist 
without co-ordination and wholly ungoverned by any 
balance-wheel of common-sense,’’ says that ‘‘ he can ac- 
cept a third Democratic nomination only by consenting 
that his party sacrifice itself upon the unsubstantial and 
illusory altar of a sentimental adoration for his vision- 
ary theories and his appealing personality.’’ Not all 
of his Southern critics are so Johnsonian-in their con- 
demnation, but the News and Courier’s rhetoric con- 
veys the generally-received idea that as a presidential 
candidate Bryan is ‘‘a dead one,’’ so far as the South 
is concerned. No wonder Bryan has hastened to craw- 
fish on the governmental-ownership-of-railroads idea 
which he advocated so boldly and persistently on his 
return from the Old World. ; 
HE NEWSPAPERS which, at Thomas C. Platt’s 
recent seventy-fourth birthday anniversary, at the 
Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, printed political 
obituaries about him, forgot to mention that his career 
as a party leader was notably long. He had served 
four years in the House of Representatives before he 
was elected as Conkling’s colleague in the Senate in 
1881, and was prominent enough during that time to 
be a State celebrity. For two or three years after h: 
resigned from the Senate with Conkling in 1881, he 
was in the shadow, but he went to the national con 
vention of 1884 as a delegate, an honor which he held 
in the conventions of 1876 and 1880 also, and he has 
been a delegate at large in all the conventions begin- 
ning with 1888. Mr. Platt has served in more nationa! 
conventions than any other man in the United States 
He has been a delegate at large in more conventions 
than any other man in the country except Chauncey 
M. Depew, who has been there the same number « 
times as Mr. Platt. As an active party leader ar 
manager he has had a longer career than Tilden, 
Fenton, or Conkling, and much longer than ex-Gov- 
ernor Odell. His political demise was predicted wh: 
he stepped out of the Senate with Conkling in th 
unfortunate crisis of the quarrel with Garfield in t!. 
Robertson collectorship affair in 1881, but in the con- 
vention of 1884, in which Blaine was nominated, he a'- 
tracted attention, and immediately after that campaig: 
he gained the ascendency in his party which last: 
until two or three years ago. Nobody in New York 
politics exceeded Mr. Platt in length of leadership e«- 
cept Van Buren in the old Albany Regency day:, 
Thurlow Weed, the old Whig and early Republican 
magnate, and David B. Hill. 
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ON! OF the most expert pistol shots at live and 
moving objects, in the West, is Dr. Samuel M. 
Slocum, of Los An 
geles and Monrovia, 
Cal., athlete, miner, 
physician, ophiolo- 
gist, and a member 
of the Sioux tribe 





of Indians. When 
a boy he lived 
among the Sioux, 


and as he could out- 
run and outshoot 
them, they initiated 
him into full tribal 


rights. His great- 
est feat with the 
pistol] was _ per- 


formed in the Di 
mal River country, 
Nebraska. On 
horseback, at a 
swift gallop, he shot 
a fleeing jack-rabbit 
through the head, 
fifty yards distant, 
in Sioux style, 7. e., 
» swung over his horse’s side and aimed his weapon 
ider the animal’s neck. Ten cowboys, strung out in 
1e, had missed the rabbit. Another feat which he 
‘complishes easily is to ride at a gallop and hit, in 
iecession, six tin cans rolling at certain intervals on 
e ground on either side of his horse. It is nothing 
r him to hit dimes and to split a bullet on a knife 
re. The doctor has been in close places with Indi- 
and coolly fought his way out. He has crossed 
ith Valley twenty-seven times, and several years 
ro he and his wife came near dying from thirst on 
» desert. Dr. Slocum was graduated from the Uni- 
ersity of the City of New York, and lived eight years 
n the metropolis. An accomplished Shakesperian 
holar, a fine elocutionist, a dead shot, and noted for 
; scientific skill and his philanthropy, he is a promi 
ent figure in southern California. 
- 
| ORD NORTHCLIFFE (formerly Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth) is always to be depended upon to do some- 
thing startling, but his voluntary settlement of the libel 
iit brought against his papers, the Daily Mail and the 
Evening News, of London, by the projectors of the 
so-called soap trust, now defunct, is more than 
usually sensational. A firm of soap manufacturers, 
accused the management of these papers of having 
caused them immense damage by the publication of 
harges that the soap combination was defrauding the 
iblic by reducing the weight of its bars of soap with- 
ut giving due notice. The suit was discontinued on 
: withdrawal of the newspaper charges and the pay- 
nent by the Harmsworth interests of $250,000 dam- 
the largest sum ever paid for libel in Great 
Britain. Whether Lord Northcliffe foresaw defeat in 
the courts or became convinced that he had done the 
accused an injustice and that it was his duty to admit 
it, is a question ; at any rate, it would seem to be only 
he fair thing for the victors to pay back a goodly 
imount of their spoils for advertising in the Harms- 
vorth publications. 














SAMUEL M. SLOCUM, 
tol shots of the West, 
ter and explorer. 
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“HAT picturesque scoundrel, Raisuli, who first made 
himself a world-figure by his capture of an Amer- 
ican citizen, Ion 
Perdicaris, outdid 
all his previous bar- 
barous outrages 
against the usages 
of civilization 
when he violated 
the rights of a 
peace envoy by 
seizing the person 
of the Caid, General 
Sir Harry Maclean, 
commander of the 
body-guard of the 
Sultan of Morocco, 
and carrying him 
off to a mountain 
fastness. When 
the general was 
captured he was 
negotiating with 
Raisuli for a settle- 
ment of his chronic 
grievances against 
the government. 
expedition was sent to secure his release, it being 
ed that the chiefs who have most influence with 
uli might convince him of the unwisdom of his 
icherous action. This is perhaps as dangerous 
idventure as the intrepid Scotch soldier has had 
‘e he took service with the Sultan and began to 
his nondescript army into some sort of military 
pe. He has long been a favorite with the Sultan, 
| has been so valuable an advocate of British inter- 
sin Morocco that he has been decorated for serv- 
to his Majesty’s government, which exerted 
ng pressure to compel his release by the bandit 
Cclef. He formerly served in the Sixty-ninth foot 
iment cf the British Army. He has an imposing 

‘rish palace at Tangier for his official residence 

















GENERAL SIR HARRY MACLEAN, 
mmander of the Sultan of Morocco’s 
ly-guard ; treacherously cap- 

tured by the bandit Raisuli. 
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PEOPLE TALAED ABOUT 


A PAINFUL surprise to many novel-readers was 
’ contained in the recent dispatches which told of 
the poverty of Made 
Louisa de la 
Ramée (best known by 
her pen-name of 
“*Ouida’’). To be 
sure, the news was ac- 
companied by the an- 
nouncement that the 
sritish government had 
granted her an annual 
pension of $750, which, 
with the allowance made 
her by the Italian gov- 
ernment, will insure her 
against want in her de- 
clining years (she is 
sixty-seven); but pity 
for the contrast between 
her once brilliant for- 


moiselle 





‘ovrpa ” (MLLE. LOUISA DE LA 


RAMEE. 
tunes and her present qi ( mae Peete egy aaa ee 
distress must still be _ relief the British government has 
. sé ° ’° granted pens 1 of $7 >z 
generally felt. ‘‘Ouida Cobweia — 


the pseudonym is said 
to have been the author’s childish mispronunciation of 
her own name—was probably the most popular of the 
novelists of her day and realized a fortune from her 
writings. Her unfamiliarity with practical affairs, 
and, apparently, her extravagant manner of life—she 
kept an army of dogs about her in her splendid villa 
near Lucca, Italy—eventually brought her to dire 
poverty. It is said that she spent three days without 
food before her friends discovered her need. Sub- 
scriptions from English admirers have been forwarded 
to her, but she is said to have returned them. She is 
living now in the greatest seclusion in a village near 
Lucca. It is long since ** Strathmore,’’ ‘‘ Two Little 
Wooden Shoes,’’ and ‘‘ Moths’’ were among the “‘ six 
best sellers,’’ but many ‘thousands of Americans have 
in the last few years wept over the sorrows of Ciga- 
rette in the dramatization of her novel, ‘* Under Two 
Flags.’ 

a 

SOME philosophers not over-burdened with this 

world’s goods have taught that rich men’s sons 
are seriously handicapped in the race of life by reason 
of their fathers’ wealth. Whether we accept this 
theory or not, we must admit that the sons of the 
rich have a most difficult task in pleasing the press 
and the public, who in these days of personal journal- 
ism know, or think they know, all about the way in 
which a young millionaire spends his time. Some 
‘sons of theiz fathers’’ have justly incurred popu- 
lar contempt for leading lives devoted to foolish and 
vicious pleasures ; but the modest tastes of the heir 
to the vast Rockefeller fortune preclude attacks 
upon him for profligacy. Because he has chosen to 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., AND HIS MOTHER, 


Alighting from a railway train in Cleveland, on their way to the 
family residence at Forest Hill.—C. Rollz» 


gather around himself, in the church of which he is a 
devoted member, a large Bible class of young men in 
whose religious instruction he has found one of his 
chief interests, it has become the fashion with certain 
newspapers to treat John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s, Bible 
class with ridicule. The same papers would have as- 
sailed him with abuse if he had given them the excuse 
of frivolity. Doubtless Mr. Rockefeller has made up 
his mind that it is better to regulate your mode of life 
to please yourself than to attempt the impossible task 
of pleasing everybody, and so follows his natural in- 
clinations in the matter of his Bible class, as well as 
in the unassuming manner of life which characterizes 
him. At any rate, he sets an example for simplicity 
and good sense which may well be commended to his 
contemporaries, be they rich or poor, 


ot 


A BIRTHDAY of unusual interest was celebrated at 

the home of Mrs. George P. Smith, of Baltimore, 
on July 15th. It 
was the ninetieth 
birthday of the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Bow- 
man, senior bishop 
of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
The bishop was vis- 
iting his daughter, 
Mrs. Smith, his 
home being with his 
other daughter, 
Mrs. Burns D. Cald- 
well, in Orange, 
N. J. In spite of 
his age, he is seen 
almost daily on the 
walks which he en- 
joys taking about 
the town, frequent- 
ly unaccompanied, 
and his interest in 
the affairs of his 
church is as keen 
as in the days of 
his greatest activity. He was ordained in 1839, and 
was chaplain of the United States Senate in 1864-5. 
He was on terms of intimacy with President Lincoln 
and other great men of the Civil War period. His 
election as bishop occurred in 1872, and since then he 
has attended at least two conventions in every State 
in the Union. His missionary journeys have taken 
him twice around the world, and he has officiated at 
religious meetings in Mexico, Europe, India, China, 
and Japan, and has dedicated more than a thousand 
churches. His retirement from active work took 
place six years ago, since when he has preached sev- 
eral times in Calvary Church, East Orange, of which 
he is a member. 
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REV. DR. THOMAS LOWMAN, 
Senior bishop of the Met jist Church, wl 


celebrated his ninetiet rthday recently 


mrtesy of * World de Missions 


~AN FRANCISCO seems to be in a fair way to re- 
“ deem her name among the cities. The selection 
of Dr..Edward Robeson Taylor to succeed the convicted 
corruptionist Schmitz as mayor is of good omen. He 
is a man of executive ability, having been at the time 
of his election the dean of Hastings Law College and 
acting president of Cooper Medical College. He was 
a member of the Board of Freeholders who drafted 
the present city charter. Though he was elected by 
the corrupt board of supervisors (since no other elec- 
tion would have been legal), his selection was dictated 
by the reform leaders, and he is pledged to purge the 
membership of the board. Dr. Taylor is said to be no 
man’s mar, and he declares that no individual or in- 
terest shall dictate to him. 
N ORDER to prevent the usual serious decline in 
church attendance during hot weather, the Rev. 
Joseph A. Serena, of the Central Church of Christ 
Disciples, at Syracuse, N. Y., has adopted a novel 
scheme. Recently he announced that a soda fountain 
would be placed in the lobby of his church, and that 
refreshing soft drinks would be served to the people 
in the pews. This is expected to greatly increase the 
number of youthful church-goers. 
‘THE duchy of Brunswick, Germany, -has a demo- 
cratic ruler in the person of its new regent, Duke 
Johann Albrecht, 
who recently as- 
sumed his duties. 
His two immediate 
predecessors pur- 
sued a_ policy of 
haughty aloofness, 
avoiding all contact 
with the public ex- 
cept such as was ab- 
solutely necessary. 
The duke, however, 
has begun his re- 
gency by getting as 
well acquainted with 
his subjects as pos- 
sible, visiting public 
institutions in for- 
mally and walking 
about the streets 
and shops with as 
little ostentation as 
if he were a private 
citizen. As he is 
becoming better 
known he finds it difficult to maintain this informality, 
but he has instituted the custom of a weekly day of 
audience at the palace, when any of his subjects are 
at liberty to call upon him. An opportunity is afforded 
at these receptions for presenting petitions or other 
communications to the regent. He and the Duchess 
Elizabeth live simply, having organized the palace 
staff of servants and attendants more on the model of 
a middle-class household than after the splendid style 
of their predecessors. The duke is devoting himself 
to the study of the resources and needs of the duchy, 
and in this occupation and the discharge of a large 
amount of state business he lives the life of a hard 
worker, apparently to his great satisfaction and that 
of his people, 

















DUKE JOHANN ALBRECHT, 
The new regent of Brunswick, who is 
noted for his democratic 
manners. 
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A GREAT POET HONORED—-SCHILLER MONUMENT RECENTLY 
UNVEILED AT COMO PARK, ST. PAUL, MINN., BY THE GERMAN 
SOCIETIES OF THE TWIN CITIES.—Randolph R. Johnston, Minnesota. 


UNLUCKY MONSTER OF THE DEEP—SIX-TON WHALE KILLED BY COLLISION WITH A 
STEAMSHIP AND TOWED ASHORE AT GALILEE BEACH, N. J. 
Andrew Green, New Jersey. 


























FIRE AT SEA—STEAMSHIP “‘ ALLEGHANY,” OF THE MERCHANTS & MINERS’ AN EFFECTIVE LITTLE WAR-SHIP—AMERICAN TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER “ PREBLE,” WHICH 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, DESTROYED BY FLAMES A FEW HOURS WON THE PRESIDENT’S TROPHY FOR MAKING THE HIGHEST SCORE FOR VESSELS OF 
AFTER LEAVING SAVANNAH, GA., FOR NEW YORK. HER CLASS AT TARGET PRACTICE IN MAGDALENA BAY, WESTERN MEXICO. 
M. R. Wilson, Georgia. Fitch Studio, California. 


























NOVEL INDEPENDENCE-DAY SPORT-—-CROWDS WITNESSING A ROCK-DRILLING CONTEST, ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
FEATURES OF THE FOURTH-OF-JULY CELEBRATION AT GOLDFIELD, NEV., 
THE WIDELY-KNOWN MINING CENTRE. 
C. C. Brackin, Nevada. 





UNFORTUNATE OCEAN LINER—NORTH GER- 
MAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP “ KAISER WILHELM 
Il.,” WHICH CAPSIZED IN HER DOCK 
AT BREMERHAVEN.—Car/ Schmitz, Germany. 
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(PRIZE WINNER, $10.) PATRIOTISM IN THE WILD—ENTHUSIASTIC CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY IN A SECLUDED MINING CAMP IN WYOMING. 





W. W. Davis, Wyoming. 
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CONTEST—WYOMING WINS 
EVENTS OF THE TIME PICTORIALLY NOTED BY THE KEEN-EYED CAMERISTS, 
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Notable Anniversary of a Historic and Eventful Battle 


THE STURDY virtues of the German colonists of the 

Mohawk valley have fitting recognition in the 
monument to General Nicholas Herkimer, which will 
be unveiled at Myers Park, Herkimer, N. Y., on 
August 6th, the 130th anniversary of the battle of 
Oriskany. Herkimer’s father, a native of the Rhine 
Palatinate, who spelled his surname Herchheimer, was 
one of the original German settlers in what is now 
Herkimer County, and the Revolutionary hero himself, 
though American-born, spoke a pic- 


patched a courier to Colonel Gansevoort, advising him 
of the advance of the relieving force, and telling him 
to fire three cannon-shots as a signal that the courier 
had arrived, and that the garrison would make a sortie. 

As Herkimer’s men advanced, his junior officers 
disregarded his counsel to proceed with caution, al 
though they were warned by a friendly Indian of the 
danger of an ambush. Herkimer wished to wait until 
he should receive some assurance that a movement 


cuarded the ammunition and supply wagons, managed 
at length to enforce some degree of order. 
Nevertheless, they advanced without scouts, and in 
a ravine about two miles west of Oriskany and six 
from Whitesboro they were ambushed by Brant and 
his Indians. The surprise was complete. The In 
dians poured in their fire frora both sides of the ravine 
and the British from the farther end. The rear guard 
was cut off and its members killed, dispersed, or taken 
prisoners, and the supply train was cap 
tured. Herkimer extricated the rest 





turesque dialect that was hardly 
more English than German, if we may 
judge from one of his military orders, 
which is preserved in his own writing : 
‘Ser yu will orter your bodellyen do 
merechs Immiedietlih do ford edward 
weid for das brofiesen and amonieschen 
fied for on betell. Dis you will disben 
yur berrell from frind Nicolas herch- 
heimer. To Carnell pieder bellinger, 
ad de plats, ochdober 18, 1776.”’ [Sir : 
You will order your battalion to march 
immediately to Fort Edward, with four 
days’ provisions and ammunition fit for 
one (or a) battle. This you will dis- 
obey at your peril. From your friend, 
Nicholas Herchheimer. To Colonel 
Peter Bellinger, at the Flats, October 
18th, 1776. ] : 

The battle of Oriskany, which Mr. 
Burr C. Miller’s spirited statue is de- 
signed to commemorate, reflects much 
more glory upon the bravery of the 
colonial forces than upon their abilities 
as frontier tacticians. The culmination 
of Burgoyne’s Mohawk valley cam- 
paign was intended to be the capture 
of Fort Schuyler (near what is now 
Rome), after the fall of which his lieu- 
tenant who directed the raid expected 
to effect a junction with his chief at 
Albany. This lieutenant, Colonel St. 
Leger, invested Fort Schuyler on Au- 
gust 3d, 1777, with a force of 700 In- 
dians under the notorious Joseph Brant, 
and 400 regulars and 600 Tories, under 
command of Sir John Johnson and Col- 








of his force and charged the hill oe 
cupied by Johnson’s Rangers with such 
effect that he and his sturdy Palatine 
Germans were soon in possession of it. 
He had scares ly cleared the hill of the 
enemy when his horse was shot under 
him, and he himself was wounded in the 
leg. He directed his men to carry him 
to the foot of a large beech-tree, where 
he sat on his saddle and, lighting his 
black clay pipe, continued to direct the 
battle. This is the incident which the 
sculptor has chosen for the motive of 
his work. 

The Americans had now regained 
their composure and fought the Indians 
in frontier style, driving them down 
the sides of the hill. The British com 
mander pushed forward his Tory forces, 
the sight of which roused the patriot 
to greater fury; and, the garrison of 
Fort Schuyler coming up, the Indians 
after six hours of desperate fighting, 
broke and fled in every direction, and 
the British troops, retreating somewhat 
less precipitately, left the Americans 
masters of the field. Herkimer was 
carried on a litter to his home, thirty- 
five miles away. The amputation of 
his leg, rendered necessary by his 
wound, was unskillfully performed, but 
he bore it with composure, sitting up 
in bed soon after the operation and 
smoking his favorite pipe. Hemorrhage 
set in on the tenth day, and, feeling his 
end approaching, the old Christian war 








onel John Butler. Colonel. Peter Gan- 
sevoort held the position, and the news 
of the invasion, which had Oswego for 
its base, was quickly spread throughout 
the valley. 

General Nicholas Herkimer, chairman of the com- 
mittee ef safety of Tryon County (the old territorial 
designation which included the Herkimer County of 
to-day) and a veteran of the French and Indian War, 
gathered the militia anda miscellaneous force of 
farmers to march against the besiegers. On the 5th 
he found himself in command of about 800 undisci- 
plined men whom he had assembled at Whitesboro, 
eight miles from the fort. From this point he dis- 


BURR C. MILLER’S SPIRITED STATUE OF GENERAL NICHOLAS HERKIMER, 


TO BE UNVEILED AT HERKIMER, N. Y., AUGUST 6TH. 


from the fort had been made, and two of his colonels, 
Cox and Paris, hotly denounced him as a coward and a 
Tory. The old man was stung by these reproaches to 
let their inexperience override his wisdom, and spring- 
ing upon a log he shouted, in his broken English: “‘ If 
you will have it so, the blood be on your heads !’’ Then, 
waving his sword, he cried ‘‘ Vorwiarts!’’ and the 
whole eight hundred rushed tumultuously in the direc- 
tion of the enemy, though the general and Colonel 
Visscher, who with his company covered the rear and 


rior called for his Bible and read to his 

family, gathered about his bedside, the 

pathetic petitions of the thirty-eighth 

Psalm, the book falling from his hands 
as he breathed his last. 

Mr. Miller, the sculptor of the monument, is a son of 
ex-Senator Warner Miller, of Herkimer, and is the 
young artist whose work received honorable mention 
in the Paris salon of 1907, this being the only award 
made to any foreign sculptor. The figure of General 
Herkimer is of bronze, and about eight feet in height. 
The statue is presented to the town by ex-Senator 
Miller, and the pedestal by the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 





Why War With Japan is Unthinkable. 


EASURED by all existing conditions and judged 

by all reasonable forecast of the future, war be- 

tween Japan and the United States would be a crime 
against history. 

Less than sixty vears ago Japan was a closed em- 
pire. She did not seek admission into the concert of 
nations. She was con- 
tent with her own civi- 
lization, her own de- 
velopment, her own 
isolation. We roused 
her from her sleep of 
centuries. We took 
her by the hand and 
presented her to the 
nations of the West. 
We are responsible be- 
fore God and man for 
her new life, for what 
she has done, and for 
what she is to-day. 
War between her and 
us would be a crime 
against history. 

Measured by all ex- 
isting conditions and 
judged by all reason- 
able forecast of the 
future, war between 
Japan and the United 
States would be a crime 
against religion. 

We and the Chris- 
tian nations of the West 
were not content that 
Japan should remain 
Shintoist, Buddhist, or 
Confucian. We sent 
our missionaries. Ja- 
pan gave them welcome. To-day they are established 
and at work. I have traveled somewhat in Japan and 
speak what I have seen and know. Nowhere in the 
world is there more absolute and complete religious 
freedom and toleration for all creeds and forms of 
worship than in Japan to-day. The Russo-Greek 
Church was established there by Russian priests and 

















GENERAL STEWART L. WOODFORD, 
FORMER LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
OF NEW YORK AND AMERICAN 
MINISTER TO SPAIN. Anderson 


Few citizens of New York State are 
so widely and so favorably known as is 
General Woodford. A man of excep 
tional ability, an orator and a publicist, 
he has rendered distinguished service 
to the country as an of er during the 
Civil War, as a congressman, as a dip- 
lomat and in other positions of trust 
and honor. 


teachers. It is the second largest Christian church in 
Japan. And yet, during all the war with Russia, 
when passion was highest, the members of that church 
worshiped publicly in Tokio and throughout the empire 
without fear and without molestation. War between 
the Japanese and us would be a crime against re- 
ligion. 

Measured by all existing conditions and judged by 
all reasonable forecast of the future, war between 
Japan and the United States would be a crime against 
labor and commerce. 

We occupy the largest area of territory and the 
longest line of coast immediately contiguous to the 
Pacific of any one nation. Japan is to-day the strong- 
est, most progressive, and most commercial of any of 
the Oriental Powers. We need her commerce. She 
needs ours. We are her natural customer. She is 
ours. Between her and us there must be sharp, keen, 
earnest industrial and commercial rivalry. Let this 
be brave, honorable, peaceful, and may the best men 
win. If the true problem of industry is to secure the 
largest employment that is useful and congenial, to 
the greatest number of workers at the best wages ; if 
the true problem of commerce is to secure the largest 
interchange of desirable products between the nations, 
then war between these two great Powers of the Pa- 
cific would be a crime against labor and commerce. 

Measured by all existing conditions and judged by 
all reasonable forecast of the future, war between 
Japan and the United States would be a crime against 
the spirit of the age. 

The delegates to a world’s peace congress broke 
bread together in New York City not many weeks ago. 
At The Hague the representatives of the great Powers 
are to-day assembled to take counsel together for 
ameliorating the hardships and horrors of war and 
strengthening the bonds of peace. In our highest 
place of authority sits the President who did so much 
to secure peace between Russia and Japan, and to 
whom has been awarded the Nobel prize. I cannot 
believe that in the white light of to-day we can go 
back to the barbarism of war between Japan and the 
United States. It would be a crime against humanity 
and civilization—a crime against the spirit of the age. 

GENERAL STEWART L. WOODFORD. 

[These views were embodied in the eloquent remarks of General 
Woodford at the luncheon recently given by the Japan Society of 
New York in honor of Admiral Yamamoto, of Japan.—Epivor.] 


A Splendid Anthology of Wit and Humor. 


T IS a monumental undertaking which the publish- 

ers and editors of “*The Library of the World’s 
Wit and Humor’’ have recently successfully com- 
pleted, namely, to comprise in fifteen handy volumes 
representative extracts from the works of the humor 
ists of all lands and all ages ; but the selections have 
been made with such judgment and taste that Ameri- 
can readers now have opened to them a storehouse of 
humor such as has never been accessible to them be 
fore. As is befitting, the comic genius of the United 
States has relatively large representation, five volumes 
being devoted to American humorists, among whom, 
of course, figure Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mark Twain, 
‘“‘Artemas Ward,’’ ‘‘Josh Billings,’’ Bret Harte, 
George Ade, and ** Mr. Dooley,’’ as well as writers 
whose fame is less among the present generation, 
though they made our fathers and grandfathers Jaugh. 
It is safe to assert, for example, that to most of those 
who read these lines the names of Joseph G. Baldwin, 
Johnson J. Hooper, Charles Graham Halpine, Seba 
Smith, and Albert Gorton Greene are names onl) 
perhaps heard for the first time ; and yet each of them 
in his day was as famous as the last, whose ‘‘ Old 
Grimes is dead’’ is known to thousands who never 
heard of its author. 

In the selections from other than American authors 
a wide range is covered, even Confucius and Ibse! 
being recognized as humorists in certain manifest 
tions of their genius. 

It has been the purpose of the editors—and one 
which should be highly commended—to let each sele 
tion stand for itself, without annotation. This policy 
insures a clear page, free from typographical disfigure- 
ment, and the few cases in which the text stands in 
need of illuminative editorial comment weigh little 
against the great majority in which the use of not 
would have broken the reader’s continuity of thoug!'t, 
besides offending the eye. 

The board of editors includes the names of Jvel 
Chandler Harris, with whom Horatio S. Krans is 2s- 
sociated in the selection of American examples of 
humor ; Andrew Lang for the British, Brander M:t- 
thews for continental European, and William Ha 
Ward for Greek, Roman, and Oriental representati\ 
Their work has been done with excellent taste and 
judgment. 
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es, MONUMENT ON ORISKANY BATTLE-FIELD, WHERE HERKIMER THE HERKIMER HOMESTEAD AT DANUBE, THREE MILES EAST OF LITTLE FALLS, WHERE THE 
ot RECEIVED HIS FATAL WOUND. GENERAL DIED TEN DAYS AFTER THE BATTLE. 
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lor. INTERIOR OF FORT HERKIMER CHURCH, WHICH, WITH OLD FORT HERKIMER, NEAR IT. SERVED THE HERKIMER HOME OF EX-SENATOR WARNER MILLER, THE DONOR OF 
lish AS A PLACE OF REFUGE AND DEFENSE DURING THE REVOLUTION THE STATUE OF THE GENERAL. 
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BROAD AND BEAUTIFULLY SHADED MAIN STREET FORT HERKIMER CHURCH, ACROSS THE RIVER FROM HERKIMER, WHERE GENERAL HERKIMER 
OF HERKIMER. COLLECTED MILITARY SUPPLIES. 


HONORING THE STURDY HERO OF ORISKANY. 


SCENES ASSOCIATED WITH HIS PATRIOTIC CAREER, WHICH WILL BE COMMEMORATED BY THE DEDICATION OF A 
MONUMENT AT HERKIMER, N. Y., NEXT WEEK.—See opposite page 
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A HEROIC SURVIVOR (CENTRE FOREGROUND) 


ACCIDENT, BUT INSISTING ON WALKING FROM THE “ GEORGIA” TO THE AMBULANCE OF TWO HUNDRED 


IN THE NAVY YARD AT BOSTON, 


THE TERRIBLE DISASTER IN THE BATTLE-SHIP «« GEORGIA’S’’ TURRET.— 


Something Good for Victoria 
Chief’s Stockholders. 


S™ XCKHOLDERS of the famous Victoria Chief Cop- 

per Company will have no reason to regret their 
ownership of shares in this wide-awake corporation, 
whose magnificent and numerous claims on the famous 
Caballos Mountains, near Cutter, N. M., are making 
it one of the most important of the new copper camps 
in the United States. 

Those who were fortunate enough to purchase the 
shares of Victoria Chief, when they were first placed 
upon the market to a limited amount, have never had 
occasion to regret the investment they made. It is 
reported on excellent authority that the shareholders 
are about to be offered an unusually attractive and 
valuable consideration. Just what shape this benefit 
is to take has not yet been disclosed by the manage- 
ment, because the plans of the latter are not finally 
settled. 

But it has been decided that the stockholders of 
the Victoria Chief are shortly to hear something 
greatly to their advantage. This semi-official an- 
nouncement has greatly stimulated the purchase of 
the shares offered in the last allotment at $2.50 each, 
and this allotment bids fair to be exhausted at a very 


BURNED FROM HEAD TO FOOT IN THE TURRE' THE VESSEL’S AFTER TURRET, 1% THE UPPER PART OF WHICH THE SUDDEN BURNING 


POUNDS OF SMOKELESS POWDER FEARFULLY INJURED 


TWENTY-ONE MEN, TEN OF WHOM DIED 


early date. If any further shares are offered to the 
public, it will be at an advanced price. 

Every report from the Victoria Chief mines is more 
encouraging than its predecessor. The installation of 
the four power drills, all of which are now running 
successfully, has been followed by the arrival of a 
large diamond drill, which will be in full operation 
within a few days. Every great mine is equipped 
with drills of this character, which enable the man- 
agers to extract a core of solid rock, and thus, with 
great facility and at comparatively small expense, to 
explore the hidden riches of the copper deposits. 

With the aid of the power-drills and the diamond 
drill, there is no question that the extent of the ore- 
bodies on the Victoria Chief will be made still more 
apparent. The invitation to shareholders to visit the 
property is still being availed of, and parties are con- 
stantly arriving, taking their own samples, having 
their own assays made, and making their purchases 
of stock on the knowledge that they thus personally 
obtain. 

The management announces that visitors, whether 
shareholders or not, are cordially invited to inspect 
the various mines embraced in the Victoria Chief 
group, and they are also invited to take specimens 
freely and have them assayed at their leisure. 


Photographs by the Boston Photo News Co 


The talk of the construction of a spur of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, from its station 
at Cutter to the mines, continues. Several officials 
connected with the railroad have been going over the 
ground thoroughly, and when the site of the smelter 
has been fixed, it is believed that, in view of the con- 
ceded richness of the ore bodies, there will be little 
doubt of the construction of a line direct from Cutter 
to the mines of the Victoria Chief, a few miles distant. 

Colonel Robert H. Hopper, president of the Victoria 
Chief, invites those who are interested in the property 
who desire to know more regarding its character and 
extent, to write to him or to call upon him at his office, 
100 Broadway, New York. He will be glad to show 
the magnificent specimens of copper ore, some of them 
running from forty to sixty per cent. in solid copper. 
He will be glad also to mail copies of his illustrated 
booklet, maps, reports of the engineers, of other ex- 
perts, and of visiting shareholders. 

Colonel Hopper gives the highest references, and 
still continues his offer, the fairest ever made by any 
company, to re-purchase from any shareholder the 
shares of the Victoria Chief at the purchase price, with 
six per cent. interest added, if, at any time within six 
months after the purchase has been made, the pur- 
chaser is not satisfied with his investment. 

















A RAILROAD HORROR IN THE NORTHWEST. 


CROWDED EXCURSION TRAIN ON THE PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY WRECKED BY COLLISION WITH A FREIGHT NEAR SALEM, MINN., THIRTY PASSENGERS BEING KILLED AND OVER SEVENTY HURT. 


William A, Kuenzel. 
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SUPERB HOME FOR A NATION’S GUEST. 
FAMOUS CASTLE OF CHAPULTEPEC, ONE OF THE FINEST OF MEXICAN EDIFICES, HOSPITABLY 
SET APART BY PRESIDENT DIAZ AS A RESIDENCE FOR SECRETARY ROOT DURING 
THE LATTER'S VISIT TO MEXICO CITY, ON A FRIENDLY MISSION. 


Sumner W. Matteson 


INJURING FIVE 
BABI 


BUILDING DISASTER THAT SADDENED CANADA. 
RUINS OF CRYSTAL HALL, LONDON, ONT., WHICH COLLAPSED THROUGH WEAKENING OF ITS FOUNDA 
TIONS BY REMODELERS, BURYING OVER TWENTY PERSONS, KILLING NINE AND BADLY 
A WOMAN WHO SANG “ 


NEARER MY GOD TO THEE,” AND HER 
WERE RESCUED UNHURT. George A. Henry. 
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ONE YEAR AFTER—SAN FRANCISCO'S RUINED CITY HALL 


MILITARY POST IN A DESERT—FORT DEFIANCE, IN THE HEART OF ARIZONA, 
JUST AS THE EARTHQUAKE LEFT IT.—E.C. Rowe, New York. 


Simeon Schwemberger, Arizona. 
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h (FIRST PKIZE, $5.) A UNIQUE DWELLING—HOUSE NEAR GOLDFIELD, NEWS AGENT ON THE REAR PLATFORM OF A NEW JAPANESE MOTHER AND CHILD INVESTIGATING 
x q NEV., CARVED OUT OF A BIG BOWLDER BY MINERS. YORK CENTRAL TRAIN DISPLAYING HIS A TOY-SHOP IN TOKIO.— Hamilton 
% Ls C. N. Miller, Nevada. BEST SELLING PUBLICATIONS. Wright, California, 
H. Bersten, New York 

, 

, 
— 4 

THE ELLIS ISLAND OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—IMMIGRATION STATION AT BUENOS AYRES, WHERE (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) A REMARKABLE FOSSIL— PETRIFIED TURTLE, WHICH WEIGHED 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF ALIENS LAND YEARLY. ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, DUG OUT OF A QUARRY AT SUMMERSVILLE, W. VA. 
L. R. Freeman, Buenos Ayres. . Charles A. Hartley, Ohio. 
_ 
——< , ‘ 
A HISTORIC SPOT—JOHN BROWNS GRAVE NEAR (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) CHINESE STREET-SELLER OF DAINTIES — WHEEL- FAMOUS OLD FRIGATE “CONSTIFUTION” IN THE CHARLES- 
LAKE PLACID IN THE ADIRONDACKS. BARROW STAND WITH A DISPLAY OF DATES AND CAKES TOWN, MASS., NAVY YARD, REMODELED AFTER 

NDA Henry Shoop, Vermont. IN PEKING.— Arthur Singen, China. HER ORIGINAL DESIGN.—M. H. Northend, Massachusetts 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
NEVADA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, CHINA THE SECOND, AND OHIO THE THIRD. 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


LEADERS MUST RESPECT THE CONSTITUTION. 
EX NITE ENERA HARMON 
~UPREME authority resides in the people, who have 
solemnly established the mode and manner in which 
alone their will is to be 
made known. They 
have with the utmost 
care and deliberation 
decided to invest the 
Federal government 





with certain powers 
and their respective 
State governments 


with other powers. All 
powers not so granted 
they have chosen to re- 
tain until they think 
best to grant more. 
When the people wish 
the Constitution 
changed they will sure- 
ly change it them- 
selves, as they have 
always done, but they 
will take the time and 
use the deliberation 
they have themse ve; 
provided to guarl 
against hasty and in- 
considerate action. Meanwhile the people need offi- 
cials who will serve them with zeal and ‘with fidelity 
to the trusts confided, which covers the limitations as 
well as the duties of their trusts. They need leaders 
to study and propose and to advocate lawful measures 
for their good. But they do not need guardians. Our 
very prosperity has brought about, or perhaps, rather, 
magnified and disclosed, many things which must be 
eliminated or-corrected. But I am not convinced that 
it would be better to have all our chopping and prun- 
ing done with one big axe, even if license were given 
in due form. At all events, there must be no trespass- 
ing, no matter how beneficent the purpose, for it is a 
maxim as old as the law that while bad motives may 
make an unlawful act worse, no amount of gocd mo- 
tives can ever make it right. 














JUDSON HARMON, 
Former Attorney-General of the United 
States. —//owland. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTRE. 


BY PRESIDENT K. L. BUTTERFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAI 
COLLEGE. 
The school must offer vocational training. This 


does not mean that every school shall be a trade school. 
It does not even mean that the school shall aim spe- 


of accomplishing their wishes. The objection to an 
over-abundance of legislation by those who desire jus- 
tice rather than personal control is that the men who 
draft the statutes cannot the cases that will 
arise which do not come within the letter of the stat 
ute. It is for the opposite reason that the common 
law is so dear to the hearts of all students of it. It is 
flexible. It can be made applicable to every new con- 
dition which may arise and in every instance can be 
worked out according to the eternal principles of 
justice. 


foresee 


CITIZENS NEED TRAINING IN POLITICS, 


I I ESIDE t t NITy Li F 


When shall our Legislatures be made up of men 
skilled in the science of government? When shall 
Congress number in its 
membership a majority 
of statesmen? The 
answer to this is in the 
hands of school com- 
mittees, of teachers, of 
those who direct our 
high-school courses, of 
the men who control 
our colleges and uni- 
versities. We exacta 
license for the man 
who controls a steam- 
ship or a locomotive, 
in many States for the 
man who drives the 
automobile. We will 
not let a man practice 
medicine or surgery 
upon our bodies unless 
we are satisfied that 
he knows something of 

DR. FLAVELL 8. LUTHER, JR., his profession. Law- 

Prenitels << Panay Cone yers are jealous that 

none shall be admitted 
to the Bar who are ignorant of legal practice. Teach- 
ers must pass some sort of an examination. The jour- 
neyman in any trade must have served a period of ap- 
prenticeship or something equivalent thereto. But we 
intrust the mighty destinies of commonwealths and of 
the nation to men whose capacity for such a task is 
absolutely unknown—to any man who, by reason of 
circumstances, is likely to have friends enough to 
elect him. Surely this is wrong ; surely it is amazing 
that we should have got on as well as we have under 
such a system. I have faith to believe that the time 
is at hand when we shall recognize politics as a pro- 





























country the protection to which the Constitution en- 
titles them. Those who applaud an individual for in- 
sisting on his constitutional rights and denounce a rail- 
way company for doing the same must seek to justify 
themselves upon the principle that those of our fellow- 
citizens who invest their means in providing trans- 
portation for the country must for some reason be de- 
prived of the measure of protection for their invest- 
ment which other people have. If this be accepted 
by the country as a sound principle, who would be will- 
ing to invest his means in a business which is outside 
of the protection of the Constitution and the valid 
laws of the country? Let me ask you seriously to 
consider where the means to provide the commerce of 
the country with proper and adequate facilities is to 
come from. Would you be willing to invest your 
money unless your investment is entitled to legal pro- 
tection? If not, can you expect others todoso? In 
a very high and a very important sense it is necessary 
for the railway manager to insist on this constitutional 
protection for the interests intrusted to his care. It 
is incumbent upon him, not only in the interest of the 
owners of the property, but in the interest of the pub- 
lic, to see that this great system of transportation is 
made useful and efficient, and he cannot accomplich 
this high duty unless the company is protected as other 
forms of investments are and is permitted to earn an 
amount sufficient to maintain its credit and to sustain 
and extend its usefulness. 


A RADICAL FINANCIAL INNOVATION, 


BY H . | VARD HEPARD, DIRECT 


I propose that the share of stock shall have no dol 
lar mark ; that its only essential feature shall be truth- 
ful certification that it 
is one of a given total 
numberof equal shares 
into which the enter- 
prise, or some part of 
the enterprise, is di- 
vided. In Illinois, 
New York, and most 
and perhaps all others 
of our States, the law, 
upon the incorporation 
of a company for rail- 
road, insurance, bank- 
ing, industrial or other 
business, requires the 
filing of articles which 
prescribe a total capi- 
tal in dollars, the num- 
ber of shares into which 
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cifically to teach trades. It does mean, however, that 


; ; ; it shall ivi an 
we will come to realize that the schools in preparing it shall be divided, and 





fession, training for which is as necessary as the train- 














the pupils for complete living must bear in mind the ing for any other difficult and important service, and bn oe Powe ae ef 
fact that vocation is a large part of life. Consequent- that with that shall be combined an educated popula- _ : - Ww eS - m a i patron aD, pe 
ly vocational training in its broadest possible aspects tion able to discern between policies, as well as ear- : e , 0 > te se een ee H 
must be one of the largest phases of school activity. "€St to support the right as they see it. oF tear ere qu 
pier Ban Fl ne badge meng Ripe apne HAVE RAILROADS NO CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS? hold one hundred shares of Illinois Central stock, h, b.: Me 
the utilization of agricultural material in the training ee ee ought not to think of it as $10,000 in that stock, but wl 
of the pupil, so that if he enters the agricultural voca- No man should be subject to censure for accepting pedbpen ee ee 950, 400 —_ boty ee the ie of 
tion he will be adequately prepared for it. The school the Constitution as a declaration of the potential voice viwided.” ay eo wre [43 ie cel the company fp tr: 
also must develop the spirit of social or community of the people and as the expression of their real will == os c. “ys 1 tes 7 hg tes of the eS of 
service. I knowof nothing better inthis linethanthe and purpose, and no man and no interest should be de- pee ne . ae “not the $100 that _ “y shares Lande 7 m: 
plan used in Maine of organizing school improvement nounced for asking at the har. Is of the courts of the ae ae i Reon + ng oy pal gt or eo bit an 
leagues. It is desirable also for the school to become a : . th Ne ey, 9 poe rege er » But $144, + th 
a social centre, or at least one of the social centres, of a vet ii — ich “yom ee ” % a Br 
the neighborhood. The school ought to play s large ee capi no ma which I would abolish and not z pa 
part in the life of the mature people of the community, A Child’s Tribute to the Flag. ° vi prec sa f . tn company shall have any given 3; De 
and it may well act as a sort of rallying centre for the - wees ' P : ee ee Te See SS Gane 8 different matter. pes the 
ducational int t of adult ll f: children. _ “During graduating exercises at the Baron de Hirsch And with the abolition of money capitalization I would i al 
.- a Or ee oe School in Philadelphia, one little girl kissed the flag, a touch- more rigorously enforce upon business corporations 
The school -must definitely co-operate with other insti- ing tribute to her adopted country.”’— Daily Paper. the obligation of truth in ever ublication th k bel 
tutions of the community, such as the church, the : f thei ; y P = unas Sees the 
grange, improvement societies, library, etc. In this 9-0-0889 OOOO On OnGee in respect of their capital, their debts, and the like. its 
connection there should be frequent joint meetings of I see no reason why acorporation, if it see fit, should not hal 
teachers and school patrons for the discussion both of HEY marched along commencement day, for mere expectation, or even mere hope of profit, issue a illu 
school topics and of subjects of general community in- The children of the school, its shares having no denomination. But it ought not % 
terest. The alien lads and lasses reared to be able, as at present it is able and without liabil- 4 res 
"Neath freedom’s gentle rule. ity, to certify, or seem to certify, for such expecta- cot 
EMPHASIZE THE GLORIES OF PEACE. In muslin frocks with braided locks tions and hopes actual present money values which , adi 
BY PRESIDENT SCHAEFFER, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. rye “oe ee Sees a they do not have and which no well-informed person cit? 
: And in their midst with pride and joy supposes they have. ries, 
The greatest problem of the twentieth century is They bore the flag along. Cai 
the boy, with one exception—the girl. As soonas the ‘ : NO MORE RATLROAD LAWS NEEDED. anc 
girl takes up the study of history, gradually she reaches Pes ate BY UNITED STATES SENATOR ELKINS. tov 
the conviction that everything great and heroic be- Tho salinnt sed and cheery biue We have enough laws with which to handle the bui 
longs to the other sex. The boy is apt to form similar So like the morning skies. railroad question as it now stands. What is necessary 2 pas 
ideals from the text-books on history and the methods Between her childish fingers, lo ! is to enforce them. That’s just what they are doing 1 ie 
of teaching the subject. The names of admirals and She raised the glowing bars, now with the Elkins law ; they are enforcing it. The es C 
generals, the battles they fought and the victories And reverently with loyal love result is a lesser number of violations. Let the au- ‘ S| 


She kissed the stripes and stars, 
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thorities enforce the railroad laws of the last two years 
and we shall see then just what is needed to complete ae 

the enactment programme. Strict and proper enforce- Vi 
ment will show the same results as in the case of the 


they won, the causes and the effects of the wars in 
which they were engaged, constitute a very large part 
of the material of instruction. The boy loves power 
and admires every exhibition of personal and national 


ER fathers felt the tyrant’s yoke 
A..d feared the tyrant’s power, 
And well she knew how great a gift 











strength. It seems to me that our text-books, our Is freedom’s sacred dower. rebate law—to wit, that the number of violations will ses 
examinations, and our instruction should glorify the The folds to. which her rosy lips diminish steadily until there is practically none left. * 
arts of peace above the art of war. In other worde, So tenderly she prest + 7 ul 
history should be taught from a more rational point To her were epuapels height and true : ’ ; ” 
of view. Whilst it would be wrong to rob the soldier AE ee VES ie beet, Brain Workers Tonic. ; 
of a just share of glory, it will nevertheless be wise H, many a time that flag has claimed HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. _ 
to emphasize the victories of peace above the victories The life-blood of the brave, REsTs and strengthens the tired and confused brain ~ 
of war. And mer & hero’s ee sped and induces good appetite and restful sleep. Be 
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But never higher tribute yet ire 
BY EX-CHIEF 'T'UDGE PARKER, NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS. Was added to its story For the Nursery — For the Table. re 
Statutes are inflexible and cannot be expanded by ae pr sae gman kissed For all ages, in all climates, under all conditions, in 
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PATRIOTIC JUVENILE BUGLE AND DRUM CORPS HEADING A BODY OF TROOPS AT A MILITARY REVIEW 


IN THE PLAZA DE 


ARMAS, GUATEMALA CITY. 


BARRACKS AT BLANCO CABALLO, WHERE SOME OF GUATEMALA’S MOST 
EFFICIENT SOLDIERS ARE QUARTERED. 
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BODIES OF TYPICAL GUATEMALAN TROOPS MARCHING IN THE GRAND MILITARY REVIEW AT GUATEMALA CITY--A PRELIMINARY TO THEIR 


FEATURES OF THE PREPARATIONS MADE 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


DISPATCH TO THE BORDER TO MEET POSSIBLE INVADERS. 


GUATEMALA’S FIGHTING SPIRIT AROUSED BY. PROSPECTS OF WAR, 


BY THE MOST POPULOUS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS TO RESIST RECENT THREATENED ATTACKS BY MEXICO AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Photographs by O. W. Hickok. 


tention is paid to military drill, many graduates of Japa- _life are improving ; the anti-foreign feeling is dying 
nese military colleges being employed as high-school out, and the educated classes are even becoming 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the outbreak of the In- teachers. The custom of foot-binding is declining, friendly toward-fereigners... There. is an influential 

dian Mutiny was marked this spring by expres- and the education of women is receiving much atten- and energetic native press, and magazines of modern 
sions of native disaffection which recalled unpleasantly tion; three hundred went to Japan last year to be in- culture are widely read. Railroads, formerly confined 
the fearful experiences of that rebellion, and the spirit structed in Western learning. Conditions of family to the north, are now spreading all over the country, 


cf unrest, which appears to be 
particularly strong among the 
Hindu population, is by no means 
quelled by the vig or.us action of 
the British authorities. The native 
agitators are busy in the Punjab, 
where, in the ancient Mogul capital 
of Delhi, were enacted the most 
tragic of the scenes of the mutiny 
of 1857. There took place the 
massacre of the English inhabit- 
ants by the native soldiery, and 
the siege and capture by a small 
British and native force of the 
palace, or fort, of the Emperor of 
Delhi, who had been proclaimed by 
the mutineers, and who was shot 
without ceremony when the re- 
bellion collapsed. Some idea of 
the splendor of the city, which in 
its days of glory had 2,000,000 in- 
habitants, may be derived from the 
illustration which we reproduce. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road station and office building 
completed in 1857, was a notable 
addition to the architecture of the 
city of Baltimore. It fronted on 
Camden Street, between Howard 
and Eutaw streets. The certre 
tower was 185 feet high. The 
building was for a long time re- 
garded as a model of its kind. 


e * 
China’s Wonderful 


New National Life. 


AGICAL as has been the trans- 
formation of Japan in the 

ist decade, that of China seems 
estined to be yet more wonder- 
il and far-reaching in its effects. 
or this the press and the spread 
’ popular education are chiefly 
sponsible. Under the law in 
China now all children between the 
ges of eight and fourteen are 
quired to attend school, and 
irents who disobey this regulation 
re liable to punishment. Over one 
indred schools have been opened 
the single city of Chang-Sha in 

he last four years. Many tem- 
les, according to a correspondent 
»f the London Spectator, have been 
converted into schools. Great at- 




















VIEW OF DELHI, THE THEATRE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, August Ist, 1857, and copyrighted. 
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STATION AND OFFICE BUILDING OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, IN BALTIMORE. 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, August Ist, 1857, and copyrighted 


and the use of machinery is in- 
creasng and meeting with less 
popular prejudice. If the pre- 
dictions of some observers are 
realized, China will in a few years 
become the greatest manufactur- 
ing country in the world. 

Reform is perhaps as marked in 
the army as anywhere. A military 
force, drilled and disciplined on the 
German model, is being formed in 
every province, and the nucleus of 
an efficient army, under officers 
trained in Japan and other foreign 
countries, has already been estab- 
lished. A modern police force has 
been organized on the Japanese 
plan and is proving effective. The 
laws are still harsh and antiquated, 
but there is reason to believe 
that they will soon be superseded 
by more humane and intelligent 
regulations. In religion the people 
are said to be inclining more to 
Christianity, the number of con- 
verts having largely increased. 
Political societies of a progressive 
tendency exist in all parts of the 
country, having for their object the 
regeneration of the present cor- 
rupt system of government. The 
middle classes are most active in 
this movement, which may result 
in the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty. Most of the Chinese 
students who go abroad return as 
revolutionists. Thereis much talk 
of granting a constitution after a 
workable system of local self-gov- 
ernment shall have been estab- 
lished, but the Manchu ruling class 
is not supposed seriously to favor 
it, since it might result in their ex- 
pulsion as alien conquerors. Yet 
all the progress the evidences of 
which have been noted could not 
have been made under a govern- 
ment entirely reactionary; and 
among the enlightened policies of 
the present rulers must be men- 
tioned the edict against the opium 
habit. Whatever may be the course 
which the Chinese movement takes, 
the awakening to new national life 
of a population of 400,000,000 souls 
is one which must command the 
attention of the world. 
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STREET SCENE IN THE JAPANESE QUARTER OF THE DR. HAMILTON, AT PORTSMOUTH SQUARE QUIET ENJOYMENT IN THE MEN’S RECREATION HALI 
PORTSMOUTH SQUARE CAMP. WITH A LITTLE CHINESE REFUGEE. AT INGLESIDE. 


CROWD OF REFUGEES AT INGLESIDE HASTENING TO DINNER. MAIN STREET IN THE LOBOS PARK CAMP, WHERE NEARLY 6,000 PERSONS ARE SHELTERED. 








WARD FOR WOMEN IN THE INGLESIDE CAMP HOSPITAL. 








ELDERLY WOMEN IN THEIR STALL-ROOM AT INGLESIDE, EMIL HUMBERT, OF THE PORTSMOUTH SQUARE SOCIAL CLUB, AND STABLE-CORRIDOR AT INGLESIDE MADE ATTRACTIVE 
WHICH THEY HAVE DECORATED WITH PICTURES. MRS. WONG SUN YUE, TREASURER OF THE CLUB WITH PL. 3 
AND SISTER OF MRS. HOWARD GOULD. 


SAN FRANCISCO STILL BEARING THE BURDEN OF DISASTER. 


REMARKABLE REFUGEE CAMPS IN THE GOLDEN-GATE CITY, WHERE MORE THAN SEVENTEEN THOUSAND SUFFERERS BY 
THE EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE OF LAST YEAR CONTINUE TO BE SHELTERED AND FED. 
Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See page rro. 
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ST. BERNARD COMMANDERY, OF CHICAGO, IN THE COMPETITIVE DRILL, IN YOUNG LADY SPONSORS 


MARCHING IN THE PROCESSION WITH YORK 
WHICH IT WON THE FIRST PRIZE. 


COMMANDERY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 




















APOLLO COMMANDERY, OF TROY, N. Y., TWO HUNDRED STRONG, MONROE COMMANDERY, OF ROCHESTER, N. Y., GOING THROUGH A DRILL- 
LED BY DORING’S BAND. MOVEMENT WHILE ON MARCH. 




















RAPER COMMANDERY, OF INDIANAPOLIS, WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE IN THE DRILL, 


A FINE SPECTACLE—MOUNTED SIR KNIGHTS OF DE MOLAY COMMANDERY, 
MOVING IN CROSS FORMATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























SIR KNIGHTS WHO WON THE FOURTH PRIZE IN THE DRILL— DISTINGUISHED GROUP ON THE REVIEWING-STAND. 
ENGLEWOOD COMMANDERY, CHICAGO, AMONG THE Left to right—Henry W. Rugg, of Providence, R. I the newly-elected grand master ; Erastus C. Knight, ex mayor 
eT N . 28 i THE GRE: of Buffalo and past grand commander, of New York ; Governor Hughes ; William B. Mellish, grand 
MOST } —7 ~ ole THE GREAT generalissimo, Grand Encampment United States ; Colonel Treadwell, Governor Hughes’s military secretary. 
*ROCESSION. , 


SUPERB PARADE OF TWELVE THOUSAND KNIGHTS TEMPLARS AT SARATOGA. 


AND NOVEL FEATURES OF THE MOST SPECTACULAR PUBLIC FUNCTION OF THE RECENT GREAT TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE. 
Photographs by Fames H. Lioyd. 
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San Francisco Still Caring for Thousands of Refugees 


NE OF the many problems which confronted San 
Francisco after the great fire was the caring for 
the poor and disabled. Thirty refugee camps were 
established and maintained through the Relief and Red 
Cross associations. In time many of these were dis- 
continued, as the original refugees obtained work or 
left for other reasons, and at present only thirteen 
camps remain, in which 17,489 persons are still being 
housed. Just after the fire the refugees were housed 
in tents, but the coming of the rainy season made it 
necessary to provide other quarters, and so cottages, 
some containing two, and others three, rooms, were 
built by the relief committee at the cost of $150 each. 
They were painted green to harmonize with the park 
coloring, and many of the inhabitants have planted 
flowers and added other little touches of beauty to 
their temporary homes. 

Cleanliness, honesty, and sobriety are the require- 
ments for residence in these unique villages. At 
Portsmouth Square, where the ‘* Barbary Coast ’’ is 
encamped about the picturesque Stevenson monument, 
the cottage dwellers have formed a club, the object of 
which is to promote good-fellowship. The officers 
represent four countries, and its meeting place is a 
cottage which was once occupied by an ‘‘ undesirable 
citizen’’ who was ejected from the camp for drunken- 
ness. Mr. Emil Humbert, an intelligent Frenchman, 
is the president, and Mrs. Wong Sun Yue is the treas- 
urer. This lady, who is a sister of Mrs. Howard 
Gould and the wife of a Chinaman, is known as the 
good angel of the Chinese in refugee work. For years 
her life has been devoted to the betterment of condi- 
tions for that race, and just after the disaster, when 
they did not know how to make their wants known to 
the relief committee, Mrs. Wong Sun Yue managed 
the whole affair, with the result that the Chinese are 
the most desirable refugees, as they are industrious 
and quiet. Mrs. Wong Sun Yue recently renounced her 
rights as an American citizen in order to be classed as 
a Chinese merchant. -This makes her amenable to all 
the laws of China should she ever visit that country 

truly a strange position for an American-born 
woman. 

At the Richmond tract three thousand people are 
living in the little green cottages, and at Lobos Park 
there is a model refugee town with nearly six thousand 
residents, the majority of whom are of the Latin 
races. Children are numerous, and the open-air life 
has brought the rosy glow of healthto their faces. A 
kindergarten where little tots may be cared for while 
their mo‘ hers are at work is managed by the Sisters 
of the Holy Cross. A girls’ club at which sewing is 
taught is also a useful institution of the Lobos camp. 
The laundry work is done at a general wash-house 
around which are thousands of feet of wire lines where 
the clothes may be dried. The majority of the cottages 
are well kept, and the streets are as free from débris 
as those of any modern city. The most attractive 
cottage is the home of a Spanish family, and its 
arrangement and furnishings, although inexpensive, 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 


show the artistic temperament of the Spanish house- 
wife. The health of the refugees in general is excel- 
lent, and the report of the surgeon on the day of the 
writer’s visit showed not a single new case of illness 
for that day among all the camps. 

Those of us who recall the crowded tenements of 
the Mission district before the fire can readily appre- 
ciate what cleanliness and fresh air have done for these 
people. Their homes at present are small, but comfort- 
able, and the offer of the relief society will test the 
thriftiness of the refugee. The cottages have been 
erected upon the public parks, which must be cleaned 
as the rebuilding of the city progresses, and the date 
for the beginning of the removal of the camps has 
been fixed for August 7th next. The occupants have 
been given an opportunity to purchase these houses on 
installments of six dollars each month for the ones 
containing three rooms, and four dollars per month for 
the two roomed cottages. In order to encourage thrift 
and to facilitate the removal of the buildings from 
public property, the relief society has made the fol- 
lowing proposition : Any refugee who is purchasing his 
home upon the plan above referred to is not only allowed 
to remove his home toa lot, but also the amount he 
has paid will be refunded upon condition that he fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence that he has purchased or 
leased a vacant lot to which he intends to remove the 
building. In other words, under this plan a gift is 
made to him of the amount paid upon his house, and 
this should prove beneficial to the refugees and to the 
city. The latter is benefited because, as a rule, the 
poorer classes make better citizens if they own their 
homes, and the former are much better off, as in a way 
they not only live in better houses than they did before 
the fire, but also are given an opportunity to own 
them. This offer has been printed in English, Yiddish, 
and Chinese, so that all may understand clearly what 
it means. Already over two hundred cottages have 
been moved, and at Vita Granda quite a colony of these 
houses is springing up. 

The soup kitchens were abandoned several months 
ago, and with the exception of the Ingleside ca.np it 
is no longer necessary to provide either food or cloth- 
ing for the refugees. Since the first of the year the 
cost of relief has been greatly reduced, even though 
the rebuilding has caused more people to come into 
the camps. This is due to the fact that they had been 
living in shacks on land which is now needed for the 
rebuilding. Under the cottage installment system, 
however, the people will soon be able to ewn homes, 
not large, but enough for a beginning. About six 
hundred refugees who are physically unable to care 
for themselves are being fed and clothed. They will 
be quartered at the Ingleside race-track, about six 
miles from the city, until the completion of the home 
for the aged, which is being erected on the almshouse 
tract. By the time it is ready for occupancy the num- 
ber of infirm refugees will probably be diminished, as 
their relatives, many of whom are still in the camps 
themselves, will be in a position to care for them. 


The Ingleside camp is interesting from the fact 
that the stables are being used to house the people— 
the stalls serving as bedrooms. The wooden sides and 
floors have been covered with gray paper, which takes 
away the barren appearance. Many of the old people 
delight in decorating their stall rooms, and two old 
ladies who share one have their walls fairly covered 
with pictures. The rooms open on a wide covered 
hallway, and in one section potted plants have been 
placed by the inmates. The men’s quarters are prac- 
tically the same, but the little touches of decoration 
and neatness are wanting. The meals are eaten in 
another stable, from which the partitions have been 
removed. The majority of the old people have good 
appetites, and a glance at their daily menu shows that 
they are well fed. Eggs are the staple breakfast 
food, and often twelve hundred are used at one meal. 
Stews are a favorite dinner dish, as they are easily 
masticated. A supply of tobacco is given to the men 
once a week, each one receiving his portion as he 
leaves the dining-hall. Many of the vegetables used 
are grown in the camp. 

V’ith so many old people the hospital and dispen- 
sary are necessities, and here one finds helpless men 
and women whose sunny dispositions are the life of 
the camp. One woman has lost the use of her right 
arm, yet she never complains, and by fastening a 
knitting-needle in her belt is able to crochet fancy 
shawls. Another young woman, who always meets 
the visitor with a smile, knows that she is destined to 
spend the rest of her life in an invalid chair. Perhaps 
the most pitiful case is that of a young man who was 
*‘knocked out’’ in a prize-fight. He limps about the 
camp partly paralyzed and suffering from a loss of 
memory. Many of the women assist in the sewing- 
room, where the garments worn by the inmates are 
made. Mr. C. M. Wollenberg is in charge, and his 
task is not easy. People of all classes and nationali- 
ties have been suddenly thrown together, and it is 
only natural that some clashes should occur—usually 
the result of strong drink, for intemperance is one of 
the problems of Ingleside. A strict watch is kept on 
inmates who disobey the rules in smuggling whiskey, 
and excessive drinking means expulsion from the 
camp. Most of the inmates are well-behaved, happy, 
contented old people. In some cases both husband 
and wife are helpless, and a section is provided for 
married couples, so that man and wife may not be 
separated in their affliction. 

Thus it will be seen that the relief work of the San 
Francisco disaster has been and is yet a difficult prop- 
osition. There are refugees who would be satisfied 
to spend the remainder of their lives in camp, and the 
closing of these places presents a serious problem in 
many respects. The relief society is fortunate in hav- 
ing such level-headed business men as Rudolph Spreck- 
els, James D. Phelan, M. H. de Young, and Dr. R. G. 
Broderick at the helm during these days, when the 
refugee must be made to understand that the time has 
come when he must take care of himself. 


The Abomination of Our Polluted Rivers 


THE New York Herald is taking the lead, not in 

muck-raking, but in advocating reforms of the 
greatest public interest, such as those relating to street 
cleaning, the protection of citizens from police bull- 
dozing, the providing of free ice for the poor in sum- 
mer, and the purification of the milk supply. Perhaps 
the most important of the movements it has recently 
championed is that looking to the stamping out of 
that terrible, but preventable, disease, typhoid fever. 
Its carefully-prepared statement of water-pollution 
throughout the State, which appeared in a recent issue, 
discloses a state of affairs which ought to stir the com- 
monwealth to immediate action. 

According to the Herald, the fearful record of 222 
deaths in New York State from typhoid in a single 
month (September, 1906) would have been reduced to 
almost nothing if the cities and towns of the State had 
adopted well-known plans of sewage disposal and water 
purification. Statistics show that the mortality from 
this disease is proportional to the care exercised by 
municipalities to insure the purity of their water sup- 
ply, and that the greatest agency of death is the al- 
most universal pollution of water-courses by sewage. 
Only thirty-three cities and towns of New York State 
have put in sewage disposal plants, and most of those 
are ineffective because not properly inspected. The 
worst conditions obtain in the thickly-populated valleys 
of the Mohawk and the Hudson, where most of the 
cities discharge their raw sewage into the rivers, to 
be drunk in dilute form by the inhabitants down- 
stream, although the highest typhoid death-rate for 
any single city is that of Niagara Falls, which takes 
its drinking water, without filtering, from the Niagara 
River, carrying all Buffalo’s sewage. Its figures are 
138 typhoid deaths per annum to every 100,000 of 
population ; those of Cohoes, which drinks, unfiltered, 
the water defiled by the sewage of the whole Mohawk 
and upper Hudson valleys are eighty-seven. Yonkers 
and Mount Vernon, which use filtered surface water, 
have reduced their rates to eleven and thirteen re- 
spectively. 

Though careful protection of such sources of sup- 
ply as small lakes and streams and wells, insured by 


efficient inspection, will do much to diminish the pos- 
sibility of typhoid, it is most of all important that the 
‘cities shall be prevented from discharging their raw 
sewage into the rivers, from which it will probably be 
forever necessary for many municipalities to take 
their supplies. Even with such protection, filtration 
plants that work well will be necessary. 

New York City is starting upon its $162,000,000 
project for supplying pure water to its citizens, but 
the completion of that stupendous work is not ex- 
pected by its engineers to solve the problem for more 
than twenty-five years. After that it will almost cer- 
tainly be necessary to utilize the waters of the Hud- 
son for supplying the needs of the metropolis. Even 
if the health of other cities were not to be considered, 
it is therefore of the utmost importance that action 
to safeguard our water-courses be taken immediately. 
Taking this view of the situation, the State water 
commission has recommended the sanitary disposition 
of the sewage of the river towns and cities. In its 
report for 1906 it said : 


It seems proper at this time to call special attention to the move- 
ment for the purification and protection of streams and rivers which 
has been carried out with such success in Europe and which must 
ultimately put an end to the plan of making scavengers of running 
waters. Similar efforts have been made in some States and should 
be earnestly continued in New York. It may take years to accom- 
plish the work, but if it could be earnestly prosecuted now and espe- 
cially directed to the purification of the largest waterway in the 
State, the Hudson River, it would be easier twenty years hence for 
New York City to obtain an additional supply of water from that 
great river. The Hudson River now supplies water to several cities 
along its course. It is not too early for the State to take active steps 
to relieve this and all other streams and waterways in the State from 
harmful pollutions. 


And in 1907, calling attention to the recommendation 
contained in the report for 1906, the commissioners 
said : 

The present disposal of sewage is calculated, more than any other 
single factor, to pollute the lakes and streams which are now, or 
must ultimately be, the sources of water supply for communities 
along their banks. 


Much credit is due the Merchants’ Associations 


special committee on the pollution of the waters of 
New York, of which Edward Hatch, Jr., is chairman, 
and which includes in its membership J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and other prominent business men, for its work 
of educating the people to the importance of this re- 
form. The devotion of their attention to such purposes 
on the part of men having so many urgent calls up- 
on their time is public service of the highest type. 
All considerable centres of population throughout the 
State should be required by State law to establish 
sewage-disposal plants, so that other communities 
which draw their water supplies from the same water- 
shea may not suffer from the unsanitary habits of their 
neighbors. For villages, private water companies, and 
isolated water plants, such as those of summer hotels, 
the plan proposed by Myron S. Falk, consulting engi- 
neer of the State water-supply commission, should be 
very effective. It provides for a system of inspection 
by the State, which would also certify to the public 
the condition of the supplies inspected. With this 
system in general use, no community would dare to 
leave its water supply in such a state as to justify the 
official proclamation to the world of its impurity. 

Some simple, vigorous law-making on this general 
subject by the next Legislature would be worth a 
thousand two-cent-fare bills. 


Mothers of Skin Tortured 


BABIES SHOULD KNow THAT WARM BATHS WITH 
CUTICURA SOAP AND GENTLE ANOINTINGS 
WITH CUTICURA, 


The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of tortur- 
ing, disfiguring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irrita- 
tions of infants and children, when all else fails. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and may be used frm 
the hour of birth. No other cure is believed to b so 
pure, so sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura ° ,ap 
and Cuticura Ointment. Sold throughout the woi!d. 
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Hints to Women 


AM TOLD that there are in this country over a 
thousand women who earn a livelihood, eke out an 


existence, and live in luxury by their ceaseless writing’ 


for our newspapers. This number is independent of 
the vast army who receive small compensation for fre- 
quent contributions to the Sunday editions of our press. 
These are the unfortunates who are only able to eke 
out a poor subsistence, and who, in many instances, 
are better fitted for servants than for newspaper 
writers ; hence their inability to succeed beyond a mere 
pittance for a salary. 

Within the last thirty years the great doors of this 
profession have swung open to women. Gradually at 
first, until now the really clever ones compete cred- 
itably with the men contributors. Asa matter of fact, 
women are capable of doing better work than men 
along certain lines. Household interests, fashions for 
women, and social events are much more gracefully 
and thoroughly handled by women writers, while in 
reportorial work, interviewing, and correspondence a 
woman often excels. By her innate tact and gentle- 
ness she is very often able to secure an interview 
wholly denied toa man. But to be efficient as a gen- 
eral writer or a special writer she must be, first of all, 
a perfectly healthy, strong woman, one of ceaseless, 
never-ending endeavor, fidelity both to work and high 
ideals, patience and long suffering, with a) keen in- 
sight, a natural nose for news, and a sympathy so vast 
that it must include every human creature, a thoroughly 
wide-awake, up-to-date perception, a suggestive mind, 
abnormal tact and diplomacy, and cynicism enough to 
flavor it all to the public taste. 

Newspaper work stands for a strong perseverance, 
an ability to recover speedily from rebuffs and heart- 
breaking disappointments. The woman writer must 
be able to read human character like a book in large 
print ; to study men, women, children, animals, and 
even ghosts—yea, the very shadow of a ghost. Her 
great heart must go out in sympathy to the unfortu- 
nates who dwell in tenements as it does in feminine en- 
joyment of the society ball-room. Originality is abso- 
lutely necessary to hersuccess as a newspaper woman ; 
she must originate ideas out of her own mind. She 
cannot be like the little Irish lad who, his proud mother 
said, had made a table, two chairs, and a cradle all 
out of his own head and had wood enough left for 
others. She must know how to keep a secret, for the 
veriest tip will often cause her to lose an excellent 
special, and she will awaken some fine morning to find 
the story she has been working up in her own mind 
in the Sunday edition of one of our many papers; she 
must see and hear more than the casual observer would 
imagine, and talk her business over with no one save 
her sub-conscious self ; she must know how to smooth 
out the rough places in an editor’s office, for she may 
often find him brusque and ill-natured from overwork, 
or a thousand and one other depressing influences 
which are not respecters of persons ; editors are human 
and subject to the sufferings of human flesh. 

The good newspaper woman goes not hear unkind 
remarks made to her by a pampered or thoughtless 
superior in or out of society, but looks on and up, with 
her wagon hitched to a star, and an ever-increasing 
faith in human nature. Suppose she has spent a week 
in gathering material.for a page Sunday story, and 
after her tearful efforts to secure something worth 
while, finds it has been blue-penciled to a couple of 
sticks. She must know there is some good reason 
why the editor wasted his blue pencil with such mag- 
nanimous profligacy. These are only a few of the re- 
quirements of the woman who would stay in the news- 
paper field as a successful contributor. The routine 
is monotonous, but so it is in every business or pro- 
fession. It is one thing to start out in the morning 
full of enthusiasm and ambition to secure “‘stuff’’ for 
a newspaper story and find everybody at home and 
anxious to be interviewed or give the required infor- 
mation, write the story, and turn in the copy to an 
amiable editor, receiving a pleasant smile and words of 
encouragement and commendation. 

All the world is rosy then, while everything goes 
along smoothly ; but it is quite a different thing when 
one trudges through snow and rain and sleet with a 
headache, cold feet—and perhaps a heartache, too— 
only to find everybody out, or, if -not, to get, instead 
of politeness, a curt, ungracious reply to your inquiries, 
frappéd receptions, and oftentimes unreliable infor- 
mation purposely given by one thinking it a great joke, 
who, after the story is published, will write to the 
editor and tell him how inaccurate the story is, and 
not at all like the one given to the reporter. Others 
will make appointments and purposely break them. 
All this is very discouraging and humiliating to a wo- 
man of refinement and merit, and she is blue enough 
as she beats a hasty retreat to the office without her 
story and must acknowledge an undeserved defeat. 
The world is indeed a hard world then, and journalism 
a rugged path to glory—rocky, and anything but soul- 
satisfying. But if after all such days, which must go 
to profit and loss on her ledger, if after all this dis- 
couragement, heartache, and vexation of spirit, the 
newspaper woman can rise above her trials, surmount 
all of the difficulties, take fresh courage, and attack 
the enemy again, she has conquered the most formida- 
ble giant in her path.. Mental escape-valves and tear 
ducts avail little in a woman’s journalistic career. 
There is no place in this profession for hand-wringing 
and hysteria. 
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Who Would Be Newspaper Writers 


By Debon Ayr 


Journalism offers greater opportunities to women 
than almost any other profession. There are a great 
many women filling positions of editors in all depart- 
ments of a daily or a Sunday paper, but these are the 
exception and not the rule, for it takes a woman of 
strong character to remain in the field of newspaper 
work. Throughout the West, I am told, there are a 
few women managing great dailies, and there are only 
a few editorial writers. But in the reportorial and 
special departments of all of the wide-awake, iive 
papers there are capable women and room for more, 
for good work is hard to get. Men and women are 
paid the same rates for the same kind of writing, and 
the women special writers who are well and favorably 
known command very comfortable incomes. But there 
is also another side to journalism. It broadens and 
expands woman’s horizon. The newspaper woman 
soon learns that the world is bigger than a teacup, 
and that all of the tempests do not happen in teapots. 
If she is successful she finds no time or place for idle 
gossip of the drawing-room or the small talk of the 
boudoir. When not actively engaged in writing she 
must read, read, read, for she cannot give out unless 
she is continually absorbing. She must of necessity 
study men and affairs on all sides, and if she does her 
work conscientiously she will have no time for frivolity 
or idleness. 

Then, too, the profession offers immunity from 
punctilious and tiresome conventionalities. Her go- 
ings and comings are not so sharply inspected or criti- 
cised, nor her conversations or actions remarked upon. 
At the same time the profession is exacting of a wo- 
man’s morality, and in no profession is a slack behavior 
so noticeable or open to criticism and condemnation. 
Morality and right living are an important factor in 
the success of the newspaper woman, and to command 
and demand the absolute respect of her employer and 
fellow-workmen should be her first and foremost 
thought. If the man does not, from a moral stand- 
point, respect the woman who submits her story to 
him, he will read it with lax interest, if at all, and as 
like as not return it to her with regrets. The adven- 
turess in any walk of life is a bird of passage; she 
may flourish like a green bay-tree for a while, but 
editors of reputable newspapers are very quick to dis- 
criminate and are usually alert in doing so, often mak- 
ing unpleasant demonstrations. 

Another thing editors admire in the women who 
work for them is quiet, business-like clothes. Nothing 
bespeaks a woman’s character so much as her clothes 
as she enters a business office. Her manner may be 
refined and gentle and she may have an aristocratic 
bearing and a college education, but if her clothes are 
flashy and furbelowed and frilled and ill-fitting, she 
might better submit her story by mail, as the editor 
will judge her ability to write by her good or bad taste 
in dressing herself. Women often appeal to the sym- 
pathies of editors by telling them of mothers they 
have to support ; of little brothers and sisters who are 
getting an education at their expense ; of fathers who 
are cripples and wholly dependent upon them for sus- 
tenance and medical treatment ; but there is but little 
time in a business office for sympathy, and few em- 
ployers waste much time over it. It is the work that 
tells, and if you cannot write your story in an attract- 
ive way you are worthless to the paper, and the edi- 
tor is not slow to inform you that his office is not a 
school for reporters. My advice is to keep your hard- 
luck stories to yourself and make your work bring you 
the necessary and more substantial sympathy of hard- 
earned dollars. A hard-luck story will sit much better 
in his ears when he knows he can count upon his wo- 
man writer to give him the sort of manuscript the 
people are clamoring for. Neither should she go about 
with an air of social lawlessness or of egotism or 
vanity, but meekly, gently, lady-like, and dignified. 
Such an attitude will bring her more kindly and gen- 
erous treatment than the former. 

One of the greatest advantages the newspaper field 
offers to a woman is that of coming in contact with 
the brilliant minds of the world, from which she is 
bound to absorb more or less, and such people are usu- 
ally an inspiration to those below looking up. She 
meets many of the scientists, authors, artists, lecturers, 
and if she deals in yellow journalism she also gets an 
insight into the other side of the world that will broaden 
her sympathies and make her a better woman for hav- 
ing come in contact with the poverty-stricken and crim- 
inal element whom she would not meet in the ordinary 
walks of life. 

Many women take up journalism as a last resource, 
knowing absolutely nothing about the routine work, 
thinking it an easy way to make a living, or to use it 
as a stepping-stone toa good husband. Suffice it to say 
they will never succeed in either. The question natu- 
rally arises, ‘‘How can a woman enter journalism ?’’ 
Perhaps some girls think there are fixed rules which 
they should memorize as they have the multiplication 
table or the Sunday School texts, but this is a grievous 
mistake. There is but one word, and that word is the 
key to the whole situation in newspaper work the same 
as in any other. That magic word is ‘‘ work,’’ cease- 
less, untiring effort, energy, and ambition to do the 
best possible, and not to be mediocre or slipshod. It is 
a good idea to write when one has something to say of 
interest, or at least be sincere and honest about it, and 
not try to do something without a sensible idea on the 
subject. 


There is so much room at the top in journalism that 
the woman who thinks she can conquer it all with one 
attempt makes a fatal mistake. Whatever position 
is desired on the staff of a newspaper or magazine 
must be sought for in all confidence of one’s ability to 
perform such duties as may befall one in that capacity, 


while one is always eager for improvement of service. 
As I said before, a boasting attitude might spoil alla 
woman’s prospects for a good staff position. Every 


poem taken to an editor is a nail in the autiior’s news- 
paper coffin. The papers of to-day want live news, 
bristling with things about town, the doings of men 
and women, and every living thing upon the face of 
the earth. There must be incident and individuality, 
events of local interest and international interest as 
well. If you have an idea express it, or if you have 
a story submit it, and get your order or refusal if you 
are not on the regular staff on special or miscella- 
neous reporting. If your ideas are worth while, and 
they are written in a snappy style, you may succeed 
in getting your name on the editorial page some day 
as having charge of a department. The very thought 
of this accomplishment should add zest to your work 
and add a few inches to your stature. If you prefer 
to be a free-lance and write for different magazines, 
papers, and syndicates, then you have more hard work 
ahead of you. Send your stories here and there and 
everywhere where you think they will be read, and 
when they are returned do not sit down and wail, but 
keep at it, send more stories, and you will find that 
what one editor does not care for another will pay 
you extra price for. Learn early in the game not to 
cast your pearls before swine ; if the paper wants sen- 
sational stories write yours in a manner that you think 
would appeal to it. In other words, do not send 
flowers where corned beef would be more acceptable, 
and vice versa. 

The life of the woman writer may be summed up in 
that one word, ‘‘work.’’ An occasional newspaper 
woman gets all out of life there isto be had. Whileshe 
lives she does it energetically and in a manner worth 
while. Her days are crowded with events of keen inter- 
est, contrast, and mentalexcitement. There isin her life 
none of the monotony or stagnation that goes to make 
up the lives of so many women. The comedies and 
tragedies of life are unfolded to her daily and heart 
histories galore are bared for her inspection, and she 
gets glimpses into the soul of her fellow-man that 
her luxurious society sister never dreams of. The 
feverish atmosphere of the great offices, the click of 
the typewriter and the telegraph, the roar of the 
great printing presses as they turn out the news from 
the world over—she is intoxicated by it all and edu- 
cated and broadened in the ways of the work-a-day 
world. Her pulses are vigorously stirred, and she feels 
herself a part of the great, throbbing universe. Her 
influence is among her fellows, and her work goes 
forth into the world an influence for good or evil. It 
stands for the best that is in her and can never be 
lost, for somewhere, some time, she will know there 
are hearts made better and heavy burdens lightened 
by the vitality and soul put into her daily work that. 
will render it immortal. In worlds to come the echo 
of it may be as soft music on its way to eternity. 
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New York City’s Push-cart Problem. 


NEw YORK CITY has a big push-cart problem on 

its hands. It is still a problem, because the last 
State Legislature refused to solve it by adopting the 
recommendations offered by the mayor’s push-cart 
commission, of which Lawrence Veiller is chairman. 
The latest available statistics on the subject, compiled 
by the commission, show that there are 4,515 peddlers 
plying their trade in the streets of New York, mostly 
on the congested East Side. The push-carts are a 
picturesque feature in the life of the city, and they 
afford cheap supplies of food and a great variety of 
other commodities to a large population, besides fur- 
nishing a means of support to very many unskilled 
foreigners who could scarcely support life in New York 
in any other way. But they cause a serious congestion 
of traffic, hamper the work of the fire and street- 
cleaning departments, encourage the consumption of 
unhealthful food, and are the source of much petty 
graft in the matter of licenses. 

The commission’s recommendations, upon which the 
Legislature failed to act favorably, included the fol- 
lowing : That the city be divided into two classes of 
districts, ‘‘ restricted’’ and ‘‘ unrestricted,’’ the for- 
mer being the congested-tenement quarters, the latter 
the rest of the city; that “‘traveling’’ licenses be 
granted in the unrestricted districts, and ‘‘ station- 
ary ’’ licenses in the restricted —the push-carts under 
the latter to be not more than four to the block, under 
the former to be practically unlimited in number, and 
to be allowed to circulate freely within the unrestricted 
districts ; that the minimum license fee be ten dollars 
a year, the more desirable ‘‘ stationary ’’ locations to 
be auctioned to the highest bidder. The members of 
the commission believe that the adoption of this sys- 
tem would go far toward the solution of the present 
puzzling situation, without reducing the number of 
peddlers or working hardship to the street merchants 
or their customers. 

e e 

REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “Its purity has 

made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. 
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WIVES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE ATLANTIC CITY LODGE IN “ PILGRIM FATHERS ” FROM BOSTON, WITH THEIR BEAN-POTS. PASSING 
BOARDWALK ROLLING-CHAIRS THROUGH THE COURT OF HONOR. 

















AN EXAMPLE OF THE GORGEOUS DISPLAY OF FLAGS, BUNTING, AND OTHER DECORATIONS THAT GREETED THE DELEGATES TO. THE NATIONAL CONVENTION ~ VIEW IN 
MARKET STREET WEST FROM EIGHTH.—Copyright, 1907, by William H. Rau. 


























“SPOTLESS TOWN” DELEGATION FROM BALTIMORE. “VAS YOU EFER IN CINCINNATI?"—THE BETTER HALF OF LODGE NO. 5. 


HOW THE ELKS CAPTURED THE QUAKER CITY. 


GALA DECORATIONS AND NOTEWORTHY FEATURES OF THE GREAT PHILADELPHIA PARADE OF 20,000 WHICH PASSED 
BEFORE HALF A MILLION SPECTATORS, OF WHOM 3,600 WERE OVERCOME BY HEAT, 
Photographs bv William H. Rau 





The Cost of Living 


This is the ninth of a seri of arti 


s on the pure-food question 


to be written for LESLIE’s WEEKLY by an eminent cher 


st, officially 
ynnected with the department of health in a large Westerr tate 
Readers who d re information regarding the purity of medicines 
food products, or any similar articles of domestic msumption, are 
invited to address their inquiries to The Pure Food Department 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Or suc 
ries will be received as can be inserted in thecolumns of tl ape 
Epitor Les.ie’s WEEK 
T IS an undisputed fact that the cost of living is now 
higher than ever before, and that the price of food 


has increased quite as rapid!y as that of other necessi 
ties of the household. This condition, occurring as 
does at the time when Federal food laws are going 
into effect, gives the opponents of pure-food legisla 
tion an apparently strong argument, and they are 
quick to inform us that the increased price of food 
stuffs is but to be expected, because of hampered trade 
conditions and unsettled markets. . 

As a matter of fact, there is but little connection 
between pure-food laws and food values. The cost of 
food is a question of supply and demand, and, while 
these factors may in a measure be controlled by popular 
feeling, as was the case following the meat scandal of 
last year, when the refusal of England to use 
canned meats cut their consumption to less than half 
its volume and paralyzed the industry, for the most 
part the demand for staple foods is fairly constant. 
This is the more true because of the fact that the 
staple foods are little subject to adulteration. Our 
chief article of diet is bread, and the price of flour is 
entirely independent of food legislation. Flour, and, 
in fact, all of the cereals, are not adulterated, and the 
failure of the wheat crop ina single Dakota county 
will have a greater effect on the price of a loaf of 
bread than all the food legislation that is being enacted 
in the various States. 

Fruits and vegetables vary in price from day to 
day. When the supply is abundant and demand light, 
they are cheap. When the stock is short and the de 
mand heavy, immediately prices go skyward. Canned 
goods, by which comprehensive term we include all 
varieties of fruits and vegetables preserved in tin or 
glass, fluctuate in price for the same reason. When 
a cold, rainy summer injures the tomato crop, the pack 
is light and prices are higher ; when late frosts kill 
the strawberry blossoms in Marytand and New Jersey 
preserved strawberries become a greater luxury than 
usual ; when blight strikes the pea-vines or rust spots 
the string beans, the crop is short, and we pay more 
for canned peas and string beans than when condi- 
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under Pure Food Laws—Pure Food No. 9 


tions are more nearly normal Pure-food laws have 
absolutely nothing to do with these conditions. It is 
true that tomato-packers feared the prohibition of the 
use of red coloring matter, in painting defective and 
off-color goods, would work a hardship, and it is also un 
doubtedly true that some packers rejected stocks they 
ould have otherwise worked up. An idea that the 
price of canned tomatoes has been appreciably affected 
is not to 
goods are no longer obtainable, but standard goods are 
priced without any consideration of the food laws. 

Corn-packers formerly used bleach to whiten the corn 
before canning, and resorted to saccharine to sweeten 
it, in the idea that the modern palate craved sweetness 

» far in excess of the natural flavor of corn thata 
coal-tar derivative had to be provided. Now, these 
artificial devices are no more resorted to, and the con- 
sumption of corn, instead of falling off, is 
stimulated by the more natural flavor and appearance 
of the goods taste corn 
has satiated by the sickly saccharine flavor 
have again grown to like the tin-can article. 

Whenever a city attempts a sanitary control of its 
milk supply the producers combine to raise the price 
of milk. Such action is but a betrayal of their cus 
toms when under no control, and is equivalent to the 
statement, ““If we have to sell standard milk, we 
must get six cents a quart for it, but if we are allowed 
to sell what we please we can afford to supply it for 
five cents.’’ The customer is really paying no more for 
his milk under regulated conditions, and he has also the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is drawn from a cow in 
the barn instead of a pump in the barnyard. 

When food laws are not enforced oleomargarine 
frequently gets to market as ** Jersey Roll,’’ ‘‘ Coun 
try Butter,’’ or “* Dairy Butter,’’ and as such it sells 
for but a few cents less than genuine butter. When 
the housewife is deprived of the doubtful privilege of 
buying °° Dairy Butter’’ for twenty-five cents a pound 
and finds must pay thirty cents, may be 
tempted to complain that food laws are oppressive, 
forgetting the fact that at thirty cents a pound for 
genuine butter she is paying but a fair profit to the 
dealer, while at twenty-five cents a pound for a sub- 
stitute she was contributing heavily to fraudulent trade. 

Vanilla extract may cost ten cents a bottle under 
no law, or twenty-five cents under regulations, but 
while the latter price is a fair value for the goods, the 
ten cents is far too much for the cheap bottle. The 
customer who thinks to economize in buying extracts 


be considered for a moment The cheapest 


canned 


Persons whose for sweet 


become 


she she 


is but cheating himself and increasing the profit of 
the manufacturers. Bottles, labels, and labor 
the same for the geod as for the poor extract; the 
difference in cost must then be regulated by the con 
tent of the bottle, and that is done always to the 
detriment of the consumer. 

Meats cost more now than they did a year ago. Is 
it because of the meats-inspection law? Not at all, 
except in the few instances where packers have taken 
temporary advantage of the opportunity to put up 
prices, and this condition will soon be readjusted by 
the price-leveling hand of business competition. Lard 
is higher now than a year ago, but, then, lard was partly 
tallow, now it is pure fat. Pork chops are 
higher now than before the law went into effect. 3e- 
cause of the law’? No; because live hogs are worth 
$7.25 a hundred now, and a year ago they were quoted 
at $6. We must go beyond the food laws if we are to 
determine why our steaks or us twenty 
five cents a pound this year, while last year they cost 
us but twenty cents. We must go to the cattleman 
and the farmer; we must into consideration the 
fact that prosperous times and money in plenty make 
it easy for the workingman to afford meat three times 
a day if he wishes it. The supply and the demand for 
beef fixes beef prices, not food laws nor food regula- 
tions. 

Some food industries will suffer under the new laws. 
Certain kinds of fish that have been widely sold have 
been cured in the past with borax, a preservative pro- 
hibited by the new regulations. It will be necessary 
for the manufacturers of this fish either to find some 
other way of curing it or to withdraw it from the 
market. The same is true with some colored goods, 
where their brilliant appearance has been the chief 
factor in their sale. When dyes are not allowed, the 
lack of attractiveness of dessert preparations 
will lessen their use. This will not raise prices ; at 
first it will tend to lower them. The laborer with a 
large family and small purse, who is compelled to pat- 
ronize the cheap grocery, has been getting cheap food 
in the past—cheap in price but dear in real value. 
Now he may continue to go to the low-priced store, 
but while a few months ago he knew very little of the 
quality of the groceries in his basket, at present, if 
he is so fortunate as to live in a State where food laws 
are in power, he can depend upon it that his dollar has 
bought a dollar’s worth of nourishment, not a lot of 
adulterated spices, artificial vinegars, misnamed cof- 
fees, and bleached and preserved canned goods. 
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THE MAN IN THE 


ONNECTICUT’S new automobile law, which will 
become effective this month, is, insome respects, a 
radical departure from the regulations which formerly 
governed motoring in the Nutmeg State. The most 
notable change is the abolition of the speed limit. 
The old law prohibited a speed in excess of twelve 
miles an hour in cities and boroughs, and twenty miles 
an hour outside cf them. The new rule is simply that 
“‘no person shall operate a motor-vehicle on the pub- 
lic highways recklessly or at a rate of speed greater 
than is reasonable and proper, having regard to the 
width, traffic, and use of the highway, or so as to en- 
danger property or the life or limb of any person.’’ 
Thus the responsibility for his driving rests upon the 
chauffeur, and judgment regarding his action in any 


given case is left entirely with the magistrate before - 


whom he is arraigned. However, a speed of more 
than twenty-five miles an hour for an eighth of a mile 
is prima-facie evidence of reckless driving. The pen- 
alties for reckless driving are the same as for excess- 
ive speeding under the old law—$200 fine or thirty 
days in jail, or both, for the first offense, and $500 or 


sixty days, or both, for subsequent offenses. A new 
feature of the law is the chauffeur’s license, which 
may be issued to no one under eighteen years of age, 
and must be renewed yearly by application to the sec- 
retary of state, on payment of a fee of two dollars. 
The secretary of state may revoke any license after 
due hearing, and he must revoke it after three con- 
victions of the holder for reckless driving. All fines 
and penalties and one-half of all forfeited bonds go to 
the State, and will be added to the appropriation for 
highways. This provision will put an end to the graft 
which has prevailed in many small towns, where traps 
were set for the unwary motorist. 
a 
OW THE pleasure motor-boat is to be regulated, 
at least on the canals of New York. On the Erie 
Canal motor-boats may only travel four miles per hour, 
the speed of a very fast walker. F. C. Stevens, the 
State superintendent of public works, says: 
The State canals were constructed and are maintained for com- 
mercial purposes, and the navigation by pleasure craft is a conces- 
sion. During the last few years the number of such craft plying on 


AUTO 


the canals has increased so rapidly that they now outnumber all 
other craft, and for the purpose of preventing this kind of traffic 
from interfering with commercial tra*ic, I have found it necessary 
to issue new rules. The first rule reads that no lift or swing bridge 
shall be operated for the passage of any steam launch, gas-engine 
launch, row-boat, canoe, or other craft,not engaged in the business 
of transporting freight, except upon presertation to the bridge- 
tender of a duly authorized permit. Rule No. 5 says that on Sundays 
locks will be operated for the passage of pleasure boats on the even 
hour only. Pleasure boats may lock through with regular canal-boats 
at other times, if conditions favor. 
mitted to cruise back and forth on the canal in cities where doing so 
will compel the operation of lift bridges, resulting in interfering with 
street traffic. 


Pleasure boats will not be per- 


v 

MONG the extremely practical uses to which own- 
ers of pleasure automobiles put their machines 
may be mentioned the three round trips per day which 
a Hartford man frequently makes between that city 
and New Haven, where he does business, in a forty- 
five-horse-power touring-car. Another owner has had 
the tonneau removed from his eighteen-horse-power 
car, and has had a box substituted, in which he trans- 

ports garden produce to market. 


























FRENCH TRUCK IN THE FRENCH LEGATION BARRACKS, 
MOTOR CARS TO PARIS. 


A TEN-THOUSAND MILE 


READY TO ACCOMPANY THE RACING 


THE THREE FRENCH AUTOMOBILES STARTING, JUNE 10TH, ON THEIR LONG JOURNEY 
TO PARIS, FROM THE BARRACKS OF THE FRENCH LEGATION AT PEKING. 





AUTOMOBILE RACE ACROSS TWO CONTINENTS. 


MOTOR CARS STARTING FROM PEKING, CHINA, ON A LONG AND DIFFICULT COMPETITIVE RUN TO PAR'S, FRANCE.—Copyright by Isaae Tavior Headland. 
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Plain Talk on Investments 


WINNEMUCCA, NEvV., July 15th, 1907. 

"THE time-worn adage, **Economy is the road to 
* wealth,’’ which was drummed into our unwilling 
ears in childhood does not appear in the present day 
to be invested with quite the ring of truth a precept 
for youth should possess. Without depreciating the 
value of thrift it is easy to see that the rich men of 
to-day have made their wealth by having the judgment 
to discern an opportunity and the boldness to grasp it. 
loilsome saving, necessary as a starter, could never 
alone have created even the moderate fortunes that 
nowadays abound in our land; and the man who is 
ambitious to rise from the ranks of the plodders must 
heed those qualities that command success. 

In these days of prosperity nearly every normal man 
or woman saves some of the money which comes as 


the result of our commercial endeavor. But what 
legitimate enterprise or investment offers the proba- 
bility of the greate rewards for our surplus fund 
within a reasonable time? The answer is undoubted 


ly legitimate mining. Mining, when conducted on a 
thoroughly business basis, is by far the most profita 
ble of all our productive industries. This safe busi- 
ness basis means in mining just what it does in any 
other enterprise : the union of high technical knowl- 
edge and experience in business, a favorable field or 
opportunity, and sufficient capital to carry forward 
whatever is undertaken. 

It is plain that these conditions are out of reach of 
the great majority of individual investors. Thecombina- 
tion of these elements of success can be obtained by co- 
operation ; and the aggregation of modest investments, 
when employed in a good field with experienced man- 
agement, offers to 
each shareholder his 


By E, C. Rowe 


the Golden Eagle the production would doubtless reach 
an amazing total. By a study of the abandoned and 
worked-out stopes a fairly accurate estimate shows 
that many thousands of tons of ore were shipped 
which ran $100 or better per ton. The excessive cost 
of transportation precluded handling the poorer ores, 
much of which was either left ready for extraction or 
mined and left on the dumps. 

In one pile I saw 10,000 tons of rock which had 
been mined many vears ago, and every ton assays 
fifteen dollars or better. About two bushels of this 
ore we crushed and “*‘ panned,’’ getting decided “* col- 
or’’ in each pan. 

The miners left about a mile and a quarter of tun- 
nels and drifts on ore, much of it ore like the dump. 
But in those days before the concentration and metal- 
lurgical processes of the present day were practical 
inventions, fifteen dollars was thought valueless. 

Hence the riches of the old Golden Eagle, so as- 
uredly there, must remain locked away from man 
until some future time when science would forge the 
key that would make it available. It’s different now. 
Science has made possible the profitable mining and 
treatment of two-dollar ores, and fifteen-dollar ores 
are called high grade, 

The old Golden Eagle property, like many other 
rich properties of this section, was up for sale. 
Whoever bought it must have a liberal bank balance 
after buying the mine —for it takes a lot of money to 
equip a mining property. And there were other con- 
siderations. Water, always so necessary at a mine, 
was no part of the equipment of the Golden Eagle, 
and former owners had hauled all their water from 


under his guidance explored much of the vast surface 
and about two miles of the underground workings. 

It seemed to me, when under ground, with candles for 
illuminants, that almost every step forward revealed 
mineralized rock. And doubtless it did, for the stopes 
and drifts are very rich—rich, estimated in the scales 
of present-day valuation. 

Mr. Stalmann pointed out that the miners had gone 
after the richer pockets, but in doing this had mined 
along the lower-grade ore bodies which were useless 
to them. Of course this was wasteful mining, but as 
thousands of tons of very rich ore were taken out and 
shipped, the profit must have well repaid the former 
owners. 

The acquisition and reconstruction of old mining 
properties is an industry that is sure to be sought by 
shrewd capitalists. Under the guidance of a compe- 
tent mining engineer such an investment is no venture 
at all. Far different is a prospect, however rich the 
surface showings may be. With a developed mine, 
where thousands of tons of ore are blocked out ready 
for extraction, where more thousands of tons are al- 
ready piled up almost in front of a mill, the whole 
usually complicated question of mining disappears and 
a simple consideration of mill treatment is left. 

Even before the present owners acquired the big 
Golden Eagle they had satisfied themselves that there 
was no risk for them or for their friends who should 
come in with them subsequently. 

This is as mining should be. Indeed, it is as real 
mining must be. It is to such people as the Golden 
Eagle owners that the assuredly large profits from min- 
ing go, not to the thousands of the victims of the allur- 
ing ‘“‘mining’’ ad- 
vertisements that 





proportion of the 
same opportunity 
and profit that is 
open to the million- 
aire. Development, 
in whatever enter- 
prise, mining or 
manufacturing, is 
always necessary, 
and to accomplish 
that development 
outside capital must 
be enlisted. Mr. 








occupy so much 
space on the pages of 
the Sunday papers. 

Every one who 
reads of the won- 
derful profits of 
mining and the 
wealth quickly made 
by this mar or that 
from fortunate in- 
vestment in some 
mine inwardly 
wishes some _ such 
opportunity would 








Rockefeller, with all 
his millions, never 
owned absolute con- 
trolof the Standard 
O.l. Nota railroad of this land whose stock is not held 
by thousands of investors, large and small. Although 
the wealth of the gold-bearing ledges of southern 
Nevada eclipsed everything ever known before in the 
history of man, money must needs be obtained, first 
to extract the gold-bearing ore, provide for its concen 

tration and shipment, and its final treatment and con- 
version into bullion. 

The amazing story of new Nevada need not be re- 
told here. The dramatic awakening of the desert 
State with the discovery of Tonopah, after its first his- 
tory had been written in letters of gold and silver three 
decades before by the Comstock, and the subsequent 
discoveries of richer Goldfield and twenty other gold 
camps, is an oft-told tale. The enrichment of a vast 
number of poor men to varying degrees of opulence, 
the re-peopling of a commonwealth after its population 
had been decimated, the springing into life of fair cities 
on the bleak and silent deserts, is a story that spells 
gold and naught else, seve the element of human hero- 
ism, which always finds expression where the hazard- 
ing of life treasures is called for. 

All this had to do with southern Nevada, or that vast 
and preponderant portion of the State which lies south 
of the sinuous course of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
across Elko and Humboldt Counties. To the north of 
the overland band of rails but little of Nevada’s terri- 
tory remains, for at an average distance of eighty 
miles north of the track lieIdahoand Oregon. Still, in 
this section to the north of the railway, in Elko, Hum- 
boldt, and narrow Washoe Counties, $200,000,000 was 
taken out in former days with but the most feeble sur- 
face scratching of the hills ; and now, after a lapse of 
some twenty years since the days of a tremendous min- 
ing activity in Humboldt and Elko, there is unmistak- 
able evidence that a new epoch is to come to northern 
Nevada. From the more populous towns on the rail- 
road, from Elko all the way to Reno, there seems to be 
a veritable stampede by miners and capitalists alike to 
reach the old workings in Humboldt, many of them 
productive mines of former years, but long since inac- 
tive, and mone2y from the East is flowing in for a gen- 
eral rehabilitation as it did to southern Nevada two 
and three years ago. At Winnemucca, the county 
s2at of Humboldt County, and at Elko, the seat of 
Elko County, livery rigs are at a high premium, and 
at any hour of the day eight-mule freighters, loaded 
down to the hubs, may be seen starting for the diggings. 

Twenty-seven miles northwest of Winnemucca and 
immediately on the line of a nearly completed section 
of the Western Pacific, is the Golden Eagle group of 
mines. Not many of LESLIE’S readers have heard of 
this property. Still, a generation ago it was one of 
the most famous mineral properties in Nevada, and 
were it possible to resort to the long-lost records of 


MILL AND CYANIDE WORKS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE MINE AT AMOR, NEV. 


Winnemucca. This would never do--for a modern 
mine requires as much water in twenty-four hours as 
a fair-sized town does in a week. Water must be 
piped from the springs across the mountains, and 
this would cost as much as a fair-sized mine. 

All in all, such a proposition is essentially one for 
a rich man. And fora while no rich man came with 
thecash. Finally, Mr. Otto Stalmann, the eminent min- 
ing engineer, visited the property, and, after extensive 
examinations, he went East, and upon his report the 
entire 820 acres of surface, ore dumps, tunnels, shafts, 
tracks, buildings, machinery, and all appurtenances of 
every kind were bought and paid for by Mr. Stalmann’s 
friends, a coterie of Eastern business men, all fortu- 
nately owning long bank accounts. It was a big trans- 
action, even for Nevada, where transactions in mul- 
tiples of six figures are not rare. 

The average man but little realizes the extent of 820 
acres in one parcel, nor the size of the task that con- 
fronted the new owners in their efforts to bring the 
entire acreage, much of which was opened up on the 
rich surface ledges, into economical communication 
with the mill and cyanide works. It was truly a her- 
culean task. But this has been accomplished, at least 
partly, and a pipe line built to springs in a mountain 
five miles away. Commodious buildings were erected, 
including an almost palatial residence for the superin- 
tendent’s family. 

Still, the splendid constructive work of a year 
leaves much to be accomplished. The thirty-ton 
Huntington mill, which was built at once, is found 
to be but a unit of a larger mill needed to put the 
Golden Eagle on its greatest productive capacity as 
measured by future development. With a greater 
mill comes the need of more water, and this means a 
greater pipe line ; and it means; too, many more miners, 
mill men, and mechanics, and new boarding-houses 
must be erected for them. : 

As the mines of the Golden Eagle group are on 
three separated hills, tramways must be built that 
will give these mines quick transportation to the mill. 
All these improvements will be added at once, as well 
as a spur of track to the Western Pacific Railroad, 
which will be running trains from Winnemucca to 
within a quarter of a mile of the Golden Eagle mill 
and its air-compressor by December 

The coming of the Western Pacilic means much for 
the Golden Eagle Company. When the company be- 
gins large shipments of concentrates, an all-rail route 
will be ready to Salt Lake smelters, and supplies may 
then be brought at a fraction of present cost for 
freighting across the desert. 

For the past three days I have been on this prop- 
erty as a guest of Mr. Edwards, the superintendent. 
I was fortunate in meeting Mr. Stalmann here, and 
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come to him. He 
sees offered to the 
public shares of 
many mining companies. He halts between his desire 
for gain and his doubts about the prudence of invest- 
ing in mines, and, finally resolving to *’ take a flyer,’’ 
he buys a stock that is offered with the most extrava- 
gant promises and which is probably the most worthless 
of all. He is most likely perfectly unfamiliar with 
mining and simply has to go it blind. Then when the 
stock proves worthless he wrongly thinks he has lost 
money in “‘ mining.’’ But this is no more mining than 
a slot machine is a savings bank, and sometime the 
investor will learn that the really good things in min- 
ing are not offered to him in full-page advertisements 
in Sunday papers. 

Not one of the eighty-eight American mining com- 
panies paying stockholders $44,000,000 in dividends in 
1906 (Mining World) resorted to such methods of at- 
tracting investors to their shares. Nor are you to see 
these methods of publicity applied to Golden Eagle 
shares. To finance a company like the Golden Eagle 
is a comparatively simple matter, for the men who are 
backing the enterprise are men of goodly reputations— 
they have made successes of other mines, and shrewd 
investors like to follow this kind of lead. They know 
they will get a square deal. 

Before leaving the Golden Eagle to-day I asked if 
an outsider might invest in the enterprise, but was 
told that all such information was given exclusively 
from the executive offices in New York. Mr. A, 
Montieth Richardson, of 27 Pine Street, New York, is 
president of the Golden Eagle. If you are interested 
to the extent of making inquiries address a line to him 
and tell Mr. Richardson you saw my article in LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, and would like also copies of photographs 
the writer took of the property. I secured about forty 
plates while there, and sent them to Mr. Richardson 
requesting that he send them to such readers of LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY as wrote for information. If there 
is no Golden Eagle stock obtainable, Mr. Richardson 
will perhaps tell you of another company now in course 
of formation which will likely equal the Golden Eagle. 

A fitting paragraph to close any advice bearing on 
investments might be an excerpt from an address in 
London by Cecil Rhodes just before his last voyage to 
South Africa : 

I believe investing money in a good mining stock is the most profit- 
able of investments and much the safest. Your security ts the ore 
itself, the raw material of money. I know people who put their all 
in California companies and who made more than one thousand dol- 
lars for every dollar they invested. I know an old mother from War- 
wick who invested her all in California in 1850, which was about $950. 
In three years it paid her $610,000. Men and women of small means 
are the very people who should invest in gold-mining stocks. They 
have too little money for three to six per cent, to do them much good, 
while on the other hand the rate of profits made in mining invest- 
ments would bring the comforts of plenty toe their scant and meagre 
boards. 
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NOTICE Subscribers to LESLIE'S WEEKLY at 
he home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at 
he full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as Preferred List,”’ entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and t 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
jyuestions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 


Jasper’s 


emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph Pre 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not throug! 
any subscription agency No additional charge is 


made for answering questions, and all communica 
tions are treated confidentially A tw ent post 
age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes 
a personal reply is necessary All inquiries should 
be addressed to “Jasper.’’ Financial Editor, Les 
LIE’s WERKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mir 

ing inquiries should be addressed to Roscoe 
Editor Mining Department, LESLIE Ss WEEKLY 


n 


[ IS the general feeling in financial 
circles that if we are to have a hig! 

er market in Wall Street this year, it 
must be brought about this summer. 
Everybody expects a still more stringent 
money market when the crops begin to 
move in the fall. Rates for call and time 
money published from day to day are not 
indicative of the true situation. If these 
moderate rates were real and freely 
offered, the railroads that are heavy bor- 
rowers would take advantage of them 
instead of issuing short-term notes on an 
interest basis higher than the market 
charges. Those who have much at stake 
in Wall Street have been willing to do 
whatever they could to strengthen the 
stock market this summer, because they 
fear that, unless Wall Street is aroused 
from its lethargy this summer, 
will take a severe slump under still tight 
er money conditions in the fall. 

The pessimistic attitude of all the 
leading stock brokers has aided indirectly 
the efforts of those who have favored an 
advance in prices, because it has encour- 
aged a persistent short interest. When- 
ever the market has an appearance ‘of 
strength, short sellers hasten to buy and 
cover their short sales. This gives the 
market a decided upward impetus. In- 
vestors have been buying large and small 
lots duyjng the recent decline, and these 
securities are locked up and put away 
for future profit. As a result, there is 
much less floating stock of the invest- 
ment character in Wall Street than most 
people appreciate. It is generally under- 
stood that Union Pacific is so largely 
held by those who are not anxious to sell, 
that the stock is readily advanced when- 
ever the shorts rush in to cover. The 
same conditions apply to Amalgamated 
and several other stocks in which prom- 
inent financiers have a controlling, or al- 
most a controlling, interest. 

There are those who believe that the 


stocks 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


money stringency, if it eventuates in a 
panicky stock market, will speedily re 
adjust itself to new conditions, and that, 
within a year, money will be as plentifu 


as it is now scarce These astute o! 
servers say that there is no question 
as to the approach of a general depre 

sion in business, and that, as this de- 
pression becomes acute, money withn- 


will begin 
investment, and will accu 
mulate at business centres and be availa 
ble at nominal 
rowers. 


drawn from channels of trade 
to seek safe 
rates for gilt-edged bor- 
This reasoning might be log 
ical were it not for the fact that money 
is tight at every financial centre through 
out the world. Unless business depre 

should be very general and wide 
spread, the money market will hardly be 
relieved of its stringency this year by 
reason of conditions applicable only to 
the United States. 


s10n 


It is always wise to extract as much 
comfort as we can from the brighter 
side of the situation. The improving 
outlook for the crops, the general belief 
that the administration at Washington 
has become impressed with the desira- 
bility of refraining from further attacks 
on our railway and industrial corpora- 
tions, and the profound impression among 
business men and capitalists that con- 
servative rather than radical measures 
of relief must be sought to correct cor- 
porate evils, are exerting a wholesome 
influence and leading some to hope that 
we are getting out of, rather than into, 
the woods. I do not quite see the situa 
tion in this strong light, but it is better 
to seek the sunshine than the shadow. 


“ Veritas,’’ Conn.: Answer by mail 

“Investor,”’ Michigan: I am told that it has not 
been enacted. 

“B.,”’ New York: I have no knowledge of t 
article It did not appear in my department 

“E.R. P.,”’ Milwaukee: 1. All the leading dailix 
of New Yerk City publish stock and bond quota 
tions from day to day. A weekly summary is also 
published by the Financial Chronicle, 76 1-2 Pine 
Street, New York. 2. The last quotation on the St 
L. M. and So. Eastern 41-23 was July 12th, when 
96 1-2 was bid 

“M.S ,”"” New York: The reorganization plan of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., or rather the read- 
justmert of its finances, was made under a plan 
which was quite complicated, and which I have not 
room to givein full. Asa holder of the Col. Indus- 
trial first 5s, you are entitled tothe information you 
ask, and I suggest that you address your ixquiry to 
the president of the company at its main office in 
Denver 

“B.,”” Albany: Those who are thoroughly well 
informed concerning the condition and prospects of 
the great industrial corporations now under scrutiny 
by the Federal government believe that the decline 
in their quotations represents very nearly all that 
they can be expected to suffer, unless far more 
drastic legislation is secured than is now operative 
Properties cannot be confiscated, of course, and 
such waves of discontent as we are now experienc- 





ing must ultimately pass awa I 3 reason the 
heavy holders of Am. Tob. and Con. Ga ecuritie 
ire not acrificing ther 
Miner There a very general indisposit 
peculate to invest in the bonds of the Consoli 
ated Steamship ( hese bonds are secured sim 
by the stocks for which they were issued They 
ire not a mortgage, therefore, on the property, and 
only pay interest if earned. In the present condi 
tior f the money market they are not attractiv 
eve at their very low quotation No one questi 
that the an int issued is far in excess oI the rea 
alue the properties 
Allen,”’ Lawrence, N. H 1. Despite the dro; 
the price of copper, Amalgamated and Anaconca 
how strength On reactio both have beer 
bought by inside interests While Am. Car and 
Foundry reports earnings sufficient to pay its di 
lends on the common, the fact remains that rai 
roads are reducing orders for new cars as rapidly : 
t ible, and there is a general expectation that th« 
business of railway-equipment companies will show 
amarked decrease next year 4 malgamated 
pays 2 per cent. quarterly Anaconda, 13-4 per 
cer juarterly Am. Car and Foundry commor 
l per ‘nt. per quarter 
I Milwaukee The North American Company 
irgely interested in treet-lighting, gas, and 


Louis, and 


; when invest- 


electric enterprises in Milwaukee, St 
Detroit. It secured these propertie 


ments of this character were more highly regarded 
than they are at present. The agitation in favor of 
municipal ownership and control of public utilities 


has led many investors to drop securities of this 
character Hence the decline in the price of No 
American shares. They pay 5 per cent., and the 
dividends are more than earned at present. What 
they will be if the crusade against such corpora- 
tions continues, no one can tell 

“L.,” Savannah, Ga.: According to the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, U. P. paid 
120 on the average for its holdings of B. and O 
common, 162 for St. Paul common, 206 for North- 
west common, and 137 for N. Y. Central. It has not 
yet been disclosed from whom these stocks were 
bought at such high prices. On the stand Mr. Har- 
riman refused to answer the question whether he 
had sold any of them to the road. This confirms the 
suspicion that some of the railroad magnates who 
accumulated such enormous riches during the re- 
cent boom did so in part by unloading their hold- 
ings of other railroads at a fancy profit on the com- 
panies they controlled. 

“ Investor,”’ St. Louis: 1. A man with money 
can always operate most safely in the stock market 
during periods of depression such as Wall Street is 
now experiencing. Money is made by buying when 
every one seems to want to sell. A number of ex- 
cellent securities of the highest class are selling far 
below what has for years been considered their real 
value. A man whocan buy these outright and put 
them away has good prospects of large returns, es- 
pecially if he is able to buy more if the market 
should have a further slump. 2. A list of high 
class securities of the investment kird will be sent 
you without charge if you will mention LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, and address J. S. Bache & Co., bankers, 
i2 Broadway, New Yor! 

“S..”"’ Chicago: 1. There is much in the Great 
Western to commend it. It runs through a gocd 
territory, has a good management, and its fixed 
charges are light. Unless an acute depression sets 
in, the future of the deferred A looks bright. 2. 
Wisconsin Central preferred could go on a dividend- 
paying basis, and probably will if business condi- 
tions are right. I have always thought that much 
of its traffic was from the iron-mining districts, and 
that a slump in the iron industry might, therefore, 
affect it unfavorably. Both the railroads to which 
you refer are in a prosperous and growing territory. 
heir earnings at present are not as good as those 
of the Kans. City So., but it might be well to retain 
your holdings and not swap horses while crossing a 
stream 

a F I believe that So. Pac. at 
present prices is as cheap as U. P. I think S. P 
preferred 7 per cent. stock, around 112, is cheap 
from the investment standpoint. 2. I do not like 
the manner in which such glowing reports of B. P. 
earnings are now being scattered broadcast. They 
come from brokerage houses particularly interested 


’ Chicago: 1. 


ot 


in advancing the price of the stock It is unfair to 


the shareholders that only a few men on the inside 
should know what the earnings of a railroad are. | 
trust that when the government enforces its re 
quirement for complete reports, every shareholder 
will have the same opportunity as the insiders to 
know where he stand The talk of “ melon 


the Hill roads is not official 


Whether 


it comes from stockbrokers who are working fora 
I ement, or f the inside, I cannot tell you 
G. W Milwaukee The Corn Products Ref 
( it of it wn earnings, including also $510,000 
received from it 1 per cent. holdings of the stock 
the N. Y. Glucose ¢ paid the entire dividend 
he preferred and still had a balance of over $41,- 
000. The profits of all the companies combined were 
$6,157,000. $1,306,000 was deducted for betterments, 


ia large surplus set aside for reconstruction and 


litional working capital. The profit-sharing plan, 
inaugurated by President Bedford, has proved very 
tisfactory Customers who buy exclusively of the 
Corn Products Ref. Co. receive a certain share of 


the profits. Under this arrangement a payment of 
$ 000 was declared the first of January last. It 


will be paid to customers of record who buy exclu- 
vely of the company, and the payment will be 
made January Ist, 1908, when a further profit-shar- 


ing apportionment will be made. Under this ar- 
rangement the exclusive customers of the company 
become partners with it in sharing the profits. This 
is not a contract, but a voluntary agreement, and 


competitors of the Corn Products Co. also have 
profit-sharing schemes of their own 
*Seott,’’ Philadelphia: The persistent weak- 


ness in Lake Superior Corporation securities is not 
at all consistent with reports given out regarding 
the earnings of the property Security holders are 
entitled to a frank statement regarding the com- 
pany’s condition. It has been said that its proper- 
ties, and especially its iron-ore deposits, have not 
met the expectations of the promoters. But, dur- 
ing these years of wonderful profits in the iron and 
steel business, it is amazing that this corporation 
has been unable to makea better showing. A rumor 
has prevailed that the Steel Trust would be very 
glad to secure control of the property The stock 
holders should get together and see that their rights 
are not sacrificed. Various banks in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Canada hold the notes of the Cana- 
dian Improvement Co., aggregating about $2,700,000, 
which are secured by Lake Superior Cor. lst mortg. 
collateral and 5 per cent. bond These notes have 
been renewed for one year rhe Canadian Imp. Co 
provided the balance of the cash for the require- 
ments of the reorganization plan of the Con. Lake 
Superior Co.—now the Lake Superior Corpn.—above 
the amount received from all other sources. The 
renewal of these notes would indicate that the com- 
pany’s earnings are disappointing. 

—, I would pay absolutely no at- 
tention to Lawson’s tips. It is said that he under- 
took to advance the market by agreement with cer- 
tain speculators—not leaders of the Street ; for they 
will have nothing to do with him—and that he was 
very sanguine that he could do it at little cost. His 
effort proved to be a flat failure, and he abandoned 
it Then, when some of the large interests who 
were especially anxious to have U. P. put up toa 
point where the convertible privilege could be ex 
ercised profitably by the bond syndicate took hold of 
the market, Lawson appeared again and pretended 
that he was the leader. After all of Lawson’s fiascoes, 
if any one is fool enough to follow him in the Street, 
he is entitled to lose his money. 2. Stockholders of 
Am. Steel Foundries Company, who feel outraged 
by the disclosure that the company’s earnings have 
been regularly distributed, not in dividends, but in 
wholesale commissions to the officers of the com- 
pany, aggregating more than half a million dollars 
per annum, propose to find out if such things can be. 
I advise every shareholder of the Am, Steel Foun- 
dries Co. to get into communication at once with 
the banking house of Swartwout & Appenzellar, 
14 Pine Street, New York. This eminent firm has 
been appealed to by a number of the heaviest share- 
holders to make an effort to have dividends paid to 
the shareholders of the Steel Foundries stock. This 
effort will succeed if the stockholders will act 
promptly and unitedly. 
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No Vacation at Oyster Bay. 


HIS may be the vacation season for President Roose- j 








velt, but evidently it is no vacation for his hard- 


working secretary. 


he during this hot. summer. 


newspapers appear to take. 


for shorter hours. 


one else will bear this in mind. 


A Good Guide for Traders in Stocks. 


ss | HE Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York,”’ 
the well-known writer on 
financial topics, is more than a history of that institu- 


by S. A. Nelson, 


The newspaper interviews with 
Mr. Loeb all show that there is no busier man than 
Searcely a day passes 
when he does not bring his Waterman fountain pen 
into use to defend the President from assaults of some 
trespasser on the truth, or explain the attitude of the 
chief magistrate on questions that are more or less 
important, according to the point of view that the 
While strikes for eight 
hours a day are going on all over the country no one 
ever hears of the secretary or his assistants striking 
They probably work harder during 
the vacation season than at any other time. 
who needlessly add to these burdens by asking ques- 
tions of the secretary that might well be asked of some 


Those 








contains 








APPALLING 


Passenger steamer ** Colusrbia”’ 


of the 249 persons on 


DISASTER AT 

of the San Francisco and Portland Steam- 

ship Company, which was sunk by collision at night in a fog off the 
California coast with the steamer “ San Pedro,’’ over ninety 

board being drowned 


: tion, although its publication has a timely interest by 
reason of the impending removal of the exchange, 
after an existence of thirty-two years, to its handsome 
new building in Broad Street. 
interesting chapters 
‘*The day’s work of a commission broker,’’ ‘“* The 
mechanism of a complete bear trade, 
of Wall Street terms, and treats of these subjects in a 
style easily comprehensible by persons not versed in 
the mysteries of stock trading. 
a considerable familiarity with the market one of the 
most interesting parts of the book is that dealing with 
professional trading and the brokerage opportunities 
offered to young men in the securities trade. 
part devoted to the description and history of the ex- 
change the number of members is given as approx- 
imately 1,250. 
there is the largest in the country after that of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The book, handsomely illustrated, bound in green, 


The little book also 
on sueh subjects as 


” 


and a glossary 


For those who have 


In the 


The volume of business transacted 


flexible leather, and printed on Japanese deckle-edged 


SEA. 


paper, may be obtained from Mr. Nelson, care of the 
A. B. Benesch Company, 116 Nassau Street, or from 
T. J. McBride’s News Agency, 71 Broadway, New 
York ; price, $1. 














GENERAL BOOTH RECEIVED WITH HONOR IN JAPAN. 


HEAD OF THE SALVATION ARMY PHOTOGRAPHED DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO THE MIKADO’S EMPIRE IN THE MIDST OF A GROUP OF DIGNITARIES AND PROMINENT CITIZENS. 
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Making Money in Mining. 





F COURSE there must be an element 

of uncertainty in every mining propo- 
sition, and for that reason the rate of div- 
idend is expected to be higher than that 
paid by a railway or an industrial enter- 
prise. ‘The fact remains, however, that 
the difference between the income from 
mining and other corporate shares is 
proportionate to the risk taken by the 
investor. Mining stocks, considering the 
risk, pay much better than the shares of 
other corporations. It easy to see 
that if one receives a 10-per-cent. divi- 
dend for ten years, he will 
have had his 100 per cent., which often 
will more than cover the original cost of 
his investment. The time has come 
when dividend-paying mining stocks are 
receiving the attention of investors, and 
as mining properties are becoming more 
conservatively handled every year, the 
investor’s interest in them will naturally 
strengthen. 


1S 


consecutive 


“ K.,”" New York : I can get no trace of it. 


LESLIE 


*T.,” Churchville, N. Y.: 1. The last statement 
made by its officers was to the effect that little work 
was being done, as the management was waiting 
for a railroad connection. I believe that the great 
expectations of the wealth of the mine from surface 
indications were not wholly confirmed by explora- 
tion work. Considerable expenditure will have to 
be made to disclose the real value of the property. 

J have no report that can be relied upon 


I _Aiens N.Y Mr. Richardson, president 
of the Golden Eagle Mining Co., informs me that 
Mr Ae oa has made a complete report on 
the properties at Winnemucca, Nev. Drop a line to 

Monteith Richardson, 27 Pine Street, New York, 
asking for copy of report and for copies of photo 
graphs recently secured of the property. Mr tal- 
mann stands well as a mining engineer, ard the 


officers of the company are prominent in commer- 
c ial circles. 

M.,”’ ¢ ‘olumbus, oO While I have never seen 
the properties, those who have visited the Hoosac 
Tunnel proposition speak most highly in its favor 


The references given by the promoter are excellent 
so far as ‘I have been able to ‘leat n. You ask if the 
proposition ia an “ investment.’ You must bear in 
mind what I have often said, that mining stocks 
must be regarded as more or less speculative, be 
cause no one can positively figure on what may de- 
velop in even the best mine. Nature has a way « 
cove “ye up her riches in a most secretive way. 

” Brooklyn: 1. The developments regarding 
the eh are not favorable. I do not recommend 
the purchase. 2. The reports regarding Nevada 
Goldfield do not justify the price at which the stock 
is selling, and Ido not recommend its purchase 
and 4. I recommend neither. I do not regard the 
property as of any such value as has been repr 


| sented. 5. You probably have neither gained nor 
loat by making the exchange of the stock. I have 
little faith in the future of the property. 6. Purely 


*B.,”’ Detroit; 1. Nothing is known of it on any 
of our exchanges, and no report is available, 2. I 
io not recommend it. Its capital is high, and it is 
at p wor. purely speculative. 

’”’ Chicago: The company has a group of 

mines on which some development work has been 
done, but not sufficient to authorize the belief that 
its v alue justifies the present capitalization. 
. E. L.,”” Albany, Wis.: I do not recommend 
“share s of the Eagle Mountain Copper Mining 
Co., of Oregon. The statements made in the letter 
you send me I have been unable to confirm, and | 
know of no mining engineer who recommends the 
property at the price named. 

Star,”’ Fairhaven, Mass.: 1. I only 
they seem to be doing a large busine 
had no complaints from their clients, who number, 
[ am told, several thousand. 2. I ha ave no personal 
information. 3. If the statements made regarding | 
it are correct, it has speculative value. 

“ Investor,”’ Missouri; 1. I do not regard it with 
favor. 2. Ladvise you to address the president of 
the company onthis matter. 3. From all that I can 
learn it simply a fair prospect, a good way from 
success. The work thus far done has not disclosed | 
enough of an ore body to justify the expectations of 
the promote rs | 

*M..”” Oregon: 
located east of Butte, 


the 


that 
he ave 


know 
and | 
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The Montana-Hecla mines are 
and near the town of Norris, 
in a good territory. In car-load lots the ore is re- 
ported as grading from $27 to$80a ton net. Thecom- 
pany gives a number of references with whom you 
can communicate ——— & Andrews, of 1070; 
Broadway, O: ikland, C are the fiscal agents. 

““Miner,”’ Vt.: The Mines'C o. of America was or- 
ganized in 1902 toown and operate mines. Ithasa 
good property in Sonora County, New Mexico, and 
has paid dividends at the rate of 2 per cent. monthly. 
The capital is $2,000,000, par value $1, and its sur- 
plus at the beginning of this year was about $500,- 
000. Iam unable to get a full report of recent date. 
The stock se ems to have speculative value. 

‘Inquirer,”’ Asbury Park: So far as my inquiries 
go, I am not able to say that the property directly 
adjoins the valuable mine to which you refer. Iam 
inclined to believe that it does not. The capitaliza- 
tion is higher than it should be, and is largely on 
prospective value which is still undetermined, and 
is, therefore, a very strong speculative factor. The 
rating of the parties interested is not particularly 
high—in fact, quite ordinary. 
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P t sati shied, to pure hase at a reas nadie wrice a large, 
bs ntroiling interest, and to complete the development 
tf a rich Gold, Silver, an ea ine, located three 
les from a R. R.. in a prosperous mining district at 
an Pedro, State of Chiliuahua, Mexico. For full in- 
rmation as to present development, loca ion, tile, 
iality of ore, reasons for selling, etc., address H. M 

mer, Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 

Dividends of $21,537,422.00 

eclared by MONTANA MINES first five months 
7. Grester than all other states combined. By 
vidend stutistics Montana Copper Mine shares are 
1Z the safest of mavesimants and yield greater re 
ris. Mentana-Hecla has proven ledges and s! ipping 
conservative <¢ apita lization g od man agement. 
development with power equipment, limited sub- 


} istern and Western 


Davis, sé 


Iption now open 
ished. M ark E 


hakland, Cal. 


Veils 
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it 


retary, 1 
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a speculation. 1 do not believe that you will get 
muc ro return on your vr 

’ Collinsville, Conn.: 1. The depression in the 
aaah stocks on the —, market was the natu 
ral result of the decline in copper, which may be re- 
newed toward the close of the year. This is not a 
good time to get into the speculative coppers of the 
class you mention. 2. Gold Hill is now in the hands 
of a management that is actively interested in de- 
veloping it. It gives good reports of the work it is 
doing. 3. It makes no reference toit. 4. Nipissing 
is still a speculative proposition. If you are seeking 
an investment, I would take a profit even if it isa 
small one, If you are speculating, I would await the 
outcome of the development work now going on. It 


| certainly has disclosed its richness in streaks, and 


this may continue in ere ater measure 
“H.,” Schenectady, The only statement 
made in reference to Bt Gold-Silver are those 
that come from the management, and of course 
these are uniformly favorable. Nothing that I have 
seen from other sources has justified the present 
price of the shares, both common and preferred. If 
the statements of the management are justified, 
the preferred is not dear, and the common has a 
speculative future. The capitalization certainly i 
all that the company should have, until development 
work has been carried much further and values 
more definitely determined. I do not regard the 
preferred as an investment, but both it and the com- 


| mon ww. a fair speculation as such things go. 


’ Biloxi, Miss.: I would gladly answer all 
your series of questions in detail if I could. My only 
knowledge of the party and of his properties is 
such as I have received at second-hand. I have not 
a personal ac -quaintance with the promoter, nor have 
I visited his various mines. The statements made 


by his fellow-townsmen, who seem to know him 
well, have uniformly been favorable. I think, how- 
ever, in a matter of such importance, it might be 


well for you to secure a report through a mercan- 
tile agency, which would give you, approximately, 
at least, the financial standing of the gentleman, 
and you could thereupon base a fair judgment as to 
the value of the properties he is promoting. Any 
bank or large business house would, no doubt, be 
gis ad to secure the report for you. 
fictoria,’’ Trenton, N. J.: 1. The 
Colonel Farish is not yet av ailable. 2. hear, on 
what I regard as excellent authority, that important 
developments are pending concerning the Victoria 
Chief Copper Mining Co. Those who hold the stock 
of this enterprising company, from all that I can 
learn, are shortly to hear of something of particular 
interest and value. Just what shape the “ melon- 
| cutting ”’ will take, I cannot ascertain, but authentic 
information leads to the belief that something par- 
ticularly pleasing to the shareholders is impending. 
3. Colonel Robert H. Hopper is president of the Vic- 
toria Chief. You can address him at 100 Broadway, 
New York. Samples of the ore from the mines to 
which you refer are on exhibition at his office. He 
will send you the illustrated booklet without chargé 
on application. 
New YORK, 


report of 


July 25th, 1907. ROSCOE. 


Mining Notes of Interest. 


REVIVAL of interest reported 

from the Eagle district, ninety miles 
from Ely, Nev. The mines were opened 
in the eighties, but have not been worked 
for some years. About half a million 
dollars has recently been expended in 
opening mines there. The ledges show 
| copper, silver, and some gold. The new 
fre seqri Pacifie will pass only sixty-five 
miles from Eagle. 

The June production of gold and silver 
for Cripple Creek showed a material in- 
crease over previous months’ records, 
owing to the starting up of the Golden 
‘Cycle cyanide mill at Colorado City. 

During the month this mill treated 15,- 
000 tons at an average value'of $24. 
The total for the month was 54,100 tons 
of ore, with a gross worth of $1,306,395. 

Choteau is now the banner gold-pro- 
ducing county in Montana, having passed 
Fergus by a slight margin. Its primacy 
is due to the great activity in the Little 
Rockies district and the fact that there 
has been a falling off in Fergus County, 
due to the installing of new machinery and 
cyanide plants at the principal proper- 


1S 


ties. The receipts at the Helena United 
States assay office for the fiscal year 
ended June 30th amounted to $2,111,- 
877.74. 


The outlook for the district west of 
Springdale, Wash., is said to be brighter 
|than ever before. More copper, gold, 
and silver ore is being shipped and more 
| systematic development done than for 
many years. The management of one 
— of claims is making a daily ship- 
ment of 400 sacks of rich ore to the 
| smelter at Tacoma. 
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3usiness Chances Abroad. 


66 A’ ,L the perfumes of Arabia,’’ or 

nearly all, are now imported, 
most of the supply coming from France. 
William Coffin, American consul at Mas- 
kat, says that perfume is regarded as 
almost a household necessity in the sul- 
tanate of Oman, and that American 
manufacturers might compete success- 
fully with the French if they would ob- 
serve the preferences of the inhabitants, 
which are for strong scents, such as attar 
of roses, musk, and almond, and for elab- 
orately decorated bottles and wrappers. 


- 

‘TP Hou GH the exports of the United 

States to the Netherlands have 
shown a gratifying increase in the last ten 
years, the sales of American cotton-seed 
mealare still insignificant. This condition 
exists in spite of the fact that Holland is 
a country with a vast dairy business, 
and that feed containing meal as a con- 
stituent largely used in the winter. 
The chief difficulty seems to be that the 
Dutch are used to receiving linseed and 
other oil- bearing seed -foods in cake 
form; and, says Special Agent J. L. 
Benton, who has been investigating the 
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situation, it will be easier for the Amer- — - 
ican manufacturer to furnish the cotton- If you drink champagne because it’s good, 
seed cake than to educate the Dutch sony Cate a 
farmers to a different method of feeding. hen imported is good enoug! 
They think that the cake is ground to! | she Wine enys the wae 
. Bi HER} CHAM x is made from grapes 


ldest 


conceal the presence of some adulterant. 


AME RIC, . of 


manufacturers shoes 
are et by Consul E. L. Harris, 
of Smyrna, to take advantage of the 


grown in t vineyard in America, situated at 


Ww ashingtonville, Orange County, N. Y. 


~orlare and Cutts 


Ah. 


present craze for American shapes of 
footwear. The local shoemakers, he ~BARKER BRAND 


says, are actively engaged in turning out 
imitations of American round-toe shoes, 
for which they receive five and six dollars 


MADE OF LINEN 


; t bh 
a pair, while the ordinary hand-made am &, i ae r25o¢ SIZES 
shoes sell at four dollars a pair. His 
suggestion is that a store should be 


leased in the principal street of the city 
in which the effort to capture trade is to 
be made, and that it be fitted with a 
complete stock of beots and shoes, and 









Ry the Weatherwax Method. 







ac 4 whe om wmite ‘ We are the only boat builders who sell boat pat- 
placed in charge of a reliable and enter- B terre’ Keech lowe frames easily put together 
An even better Best is the cheapest. Send 10 cents postage for our 





prising representative. 
plan, the consul! thinks, would be for 
several manufacturers of such articles 
(including shoes) as would naturally be 
sold in the same store to unite in 
tablishing a department store on a lim- 
ited scale, at which nothing but Amer 
ican products should be sold. Such an 
undertaking, he believes, unquestionably 
would be successful. 
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HOW AMERICANS PATRONIZE HOME 
INDUSTRIES. 


Universal Preference Given to 
Champagne Over Foreign Brands. 
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Ever since the memorable Boston encounter, when 
unjust taxation aroused them, the American people, t 
“| ¥ 2 ME OUT TILL YOU GO 
their credit be it said, have been very slow to patronize I ON T CO Oo 
° ” 
foreign products of every description lake, for WAY 
ar >, Che agne ; ’ ‘ 
st ance ampagn . We are afraid they yn’t be in any hurry to “go 
The 1 world is practically ver-run with muscella wal wi eae cture to look at: and if she 
ne rands of s beverage, yet the stre s ve i will attract the ‘‘ mashers”’ of the 
. f ee Lhe . e between two fires 
efiorts r n ma a rs ninating pe € 
f this ry ive unquest ably cast r ballot 
1.9 . Photogravure, 12x1 so cents 
avor Cook’s Imperial Champagne 
] } } , ; idd ap z Y reign orders 
And this is only as it should be, for when we consider 
that this American Champagne is made from the rich, 
“er v— 
juicy black grapes grown in the orchards cf Uncle Sam, | Address 
} rumer cely necessary, for it is ar p y 
urther argument is scarcely necessary, for i an open Picture Department, Judge Company 
secret that the rich, fertile soil of America produces 
: , N rk 
the est vines in the world But there are other rea 225 Fourth Avenue, cw Yo 
sons — good reasons why American champagne is | 7,44 supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 32 Union 
t I ver ft ign drink —— 
pr er foreign drinks Ginna ie Vork 
The duty on all imported Champagne is very heavy 
Foreign manufacturers have to bear freight charges 
across the ocean and after distribution and other ex 
penses are paid, Americans find that the imported bev- | ~ — 
erage costs twice as much as »ok’s Imperial Cham > ° 
ts t ( Im 1 Ch ARTISTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
| Pagne Our picture line is growing all the time. We 
The me h me ook’ } . . 7 ° 
> e American Champagne — Cook’s Imperial — is | have only carefully-selected subjects by the best 
made from tie pure, choice juicy grapes—the saccha- ] . * “ : 
ee : a ag ener , -. | popular artists, reproduced in photogravure 
rine elements of the fruit being neutralized by several | * * } | tl hiel P i tnck 
, . " " > ir ) rel: ne ' > ste > s : 
months’ natural fermentation, giving the drink a pleas- | ‘ r photogelatine on the highest-grade OC 
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ant, buoyant flavor, branding it as an ‘‘extra dry” 
Champagne. our new forty-eighi-page catalogue, showing 
The large increasing demand for American Cham all « our latest pictures, classified in subjects and 
| pagne is encouraging, showing that the American pe With a \rtists’ Index. 
| ple not only patronize home industries, but that, quality ; 
for quality, they will not be satsfied with anyt Address Pictu Department Judg: Com- 
best ; pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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“WHEN THE STAR SHINES BRIGHTEST BE 
WARE OF MAGNETIC ATTRACTIONS 
FOLLOWED BY LOCAL STORMS.” 





‘* Weather indications for married men- 
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Life-insurance Suggestions, 


NOTICE This department Is intended for the . -- 
nformation of readers of Lasiim’s Waex.y. No 
harge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 


fe-insurance matters, and communications are DR. WHITEHALL'S MEGR 
Steen. cou poreangl cast tp eumotimen Gsomes RELIEVES ALL FORMS OF 


se 


able Address “ Hermit,”’ Lesiig’s WEEKLY, 


I th Avenue, New York.] 
[ HE AMOUNT of a man’s life-insur- Ie - HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
af ' “ Say ere a ra : ae 


ance inay well be said to represent 

in some part the opinion which he has of ty for trial box. We 
his € t without cost. Megrimine ‘ used so exts vely 
inita eral 


value in dollars and cents to 
family. Judged by this standard, many 
men who believe in the benefits of life 


trial is suffi t to re ! t to other \ iny druggist or address 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 341 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 


insurance and are carrying policies have 
yet rated themselves at a pitiful figure. 
You would not wish your family, at your 
death, to have its income reduced more 
han one-half, would you? Suppose you 
have an income, mainly derived from 
your business or profession, of $1,000 a| 
year. Te provide, in case of your death, 


a sure income of $1,000 a vear for your} 

widow and children, your life-insurance | 9 YY, kh 
policy should be for at least $20,000, as- YW lL) 
suming that your heirs would invest the| YU fA Uff 

amount conservatively—say, at a five 

per cent. rate. Whatever your present san 
income, are you carrying insurance in WZ }t71, 7, CMM i, 
this proportion? If you feel that so ‘ r e 6 
large a measure of protection is beyond ~ { : ° 
your means, do you realize that a little Ty) YY, WH YY. while itl “Wh 
self-denial on your part—the cutting Shs ZL, VE / J , Y | , 


down of your expenditures for cigars, 


modest premiums for an ‘mount, of te cand tinpuul a conblanl toon 


surance that may make all the difference 


D. L.,”’ Indianapolis Itis nothing against the 


between abject poverty and independence Of fe Y ° 
for your widow ? Vt4) UylAd Wy WLt.2 SMM, 
$ ‘ i 7, + 


‘ompanies you mention that they have withdrawn 


their agents from the State of Texas. Nearly all * ” 
the leading old-line companies have felt compelled ( Ti TZ) if / 2 
to do this because of the drastic and unreasonable a A 1 4 A jf “i 


legislation which that State has enacted, and which 


pany The expenses of management are about at 
the same rate in each. On the whole, my prefer- 
ence would be the American company, as the Union 
Central has a good reputation and makes a satisfac- 
tory report 

“FLL. R..” St. Louis: According to the report 


I believe it ultimately will be compelled to repeal. 
“'T..”’ Churchville, N. Y.: Both are old and well- ° es 
established companies, but the American is a mu VELL; 
tual association, while the Canadian is a stock com- Lyf ty 4 I 


| : 7 4 2 2 7 . . 
| of the National Life Assn. in 1906, its total income 
| was about $114,000. It paid for death claims only 
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$25.500, while it paid twice that amount to agents 
and medical examiners, besides $10,000 for expenses 
of management. The death rate per thousand, 
which was only 3 per cent. in 1904, had risen to 4 


per cent, in 1906. The association was established 

in 1900, and, as the death rate grows, its losses must 

constantly and rapidly increase. I do not recom- | 

mend assessment insurance because of its uncer- 

tainty. In an old-line company the policy-holder 1881 1907 
knows exactly what his premium is to cost him from ~_— 


start to finish. In an assessment company he never 
knows what the finish may be, and that is the part 
which concerns him most. 
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He tone of the Sohmer Piano is particularly distin- | 
guished on account of its volume and purity, its richness 
and singing quality, and its sympathetic character 
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manner to the public view, 
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illory, as an example to the 
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May the lesson sink deep ! 
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OLLEGE Students are mighty 

shrewd judges of tobacco. 
They want the most for their 
money, and it must be good. 
That is why most of them smoke 
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thin slices), gives a long, cool, 
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THEIR HONEYMOON — UP IN THE 
CLOUDS 


So completely severed from the earth that they 
drift naturally through the atmosphere of the song 
birds, straight to the silver lining of the cloud. 
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Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management 
as the Hotel St. Denis. 


That splendid service and 
small details that have 
Denis ” 


famous among the older 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 


With bath $3.50 and upwards. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath 
$6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have 
already become famous for their ex- 


cellence of cuisine and service. 


m. Taylor & Son 


INCORPORATED 


attention to 
made the ‘St. 
row 
York hotels are now duplicated in the very 
center of the shopping and theatre district. 
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SPRING 


“In the spring 
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a young man’s fancy 

lightly turns 

to thoughts of love.” 
Then it is 
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component in beer is good for you. 








But be sure it 1s’ pure, else harm will 
be mixed with its healthfulness. 


Beer aged insufficiently causes bilious- 
ness. That is why all Schlitz beer‘ is 
aged for months in our cooling rooms. 


Beer that’s impure—not clean, not fil- 
tered, not properly sterilized—should be 
avoided. 


That is why we spend more to insure 
absolute purity than we spend on anything 
else in our brewing. 
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Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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See the co 
M_L branded Schiitz. 


/ 
The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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